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JUST ADOPTED: 


Holmes’ New Readers, 








COW PERTHWAIT & CO.’S 


Standard Editions of New and Valuable 


SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS 


Fresh, Original, and up to the Times. 


Best Liked by the Best Teachers. 





READERS. GEOGRAPHY. LANGUAGE. GRAMMAR. 
onroe’s New Series} Warren’s New Series 
The veny latest and the 3" Maps 5 Row Pats POPULAR SERIES, | STANDARD SERIES 
NHW YORK wae PAoas fr 10 contain the fir” Woke Dols atthe oun] ‘The best own he beat Uk 
3 Mee Fic tredon’ | Ab Cw] Watest Geographical tnfor- Yor apesen at the starts it beoumes 


New Second Reader, . 30 Cts, 
New Third Reader, . . 42 Cts, 


of the World 
New Primary Geography, § .48 
96 


unnecessary Wl Waste time in cor- 


recting bad habite. 
How toSee, . « « . 80 (ts, 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD 





BROOKLYN New Fourth Reader, . 66.Ct |New Common Schoo! Geo,” 1:05] M0¥ 0 Talhy +s. + 42Ct/ English Grammar, | | 12.0 
Ss New Fifth Reader, . . 84 Cts. Physical teography, . . 185] How to Write, . . . 60 Cts. aon Analysis, . . | eecn. 
JERSEY CITyv SPELLERS. |MATHEMATICS| HISTORY. | PENMANSHIP. 
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First Steps in Spelling, . 18 Cts, 
Practical Speller,. . . 25 Cts, 


Monroe's Complete Writing 
Speller, Per Doz, . 42 Cts, 
Combining Spelling and Pen- 


RECULAR LIST PRICES: 


PRACTICAL SERIES 


Business-like Methods. Mental 
and Written Exercises 
Combined 
Primary Lessons in Nos,, 22 (ts. 
Elementary Arithmetic, 86 (ts, 
Com, School Arithmetic, 72 (ts, 
Elementary Algebra, . 90 (Cts, 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 
LITERATURE. 
ROYSE'S 


New and Revised Manuals 


American Literature, . $1.00 
English Literature, . . 1.50 





Holmes’ New First Reader. > ‘ P 15 cents. os Wiieatiodibeamee 
Holmes’ New Second Reader. , . se = READING CHARTS. 
MONROE'S 
Holmes’ New Third Reader. » ° ° 40 “6 New Primary Charts 
Holmes’ New Fourth Reader. e ‘ - 60 66 REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


These Charts comprise 56 num- 





Arithmetical Charts 


PREPARED BY 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, A. %., 
Prine of Cook County, Iil., Nor 

mal School, formerly Supt. of 
Sehoola, Quincy, Mass. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED, 





Standard Copy Books. 


Larger than any other books 


more space for writing ; duplicate 
copy in the middie of cach page 
No flourishes; no complicated 
analysis 


Primary Course, 7 Nos, 72 (ts. 
Com, Sch, Course, 7 Nos., 06 (ts, 


Writing Charts, 18 Nos., $5.00 





CHEMISTRY. 
Appleton’s Complete Series 


The Young Chemist, . . 75 (ts. 
Qualitative Analysis, . . 75 (ts. 
Quantitative Analysis, $1.25 





Book-KEEPING. 


he Business-Standard System 
of Double-Kutry Book-Keeping. 


Using only One Book of 





mpri The set comprises 56 numbers, Accounts. 
Holmes’ New Fifth Read y2 0 6 SG GE Beeb 
ou Manilla Parchment Paper.) Manilla Parchment Paper. This P . LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST. 
0 mes ew er. : . " They are mounted in the most]is the only Series of Arithmetical Blaisdell’s School Series ons 
convenient form for practical use. |] Charts published. 8 1. K Wor pwd Book-Keeping, 42 Oe 
7 ow ee e - « s ee 
Full Series, . . . . $10.00] Full Series, . . . . . $9.00] Our Bodies; How We Live, 60 Cts} Blank Book, . . . . 18 Cts, 





SEND FOR COPY OF NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. JUST ISSUED. 


In order that Teachers and School Officers may examine our books, we will send SPECIMEN PAGES 
free, upon application, or copies of any of the books themselves, delivery prepaid, on receipt of published 
price, which will be refunded in case the books are adopted or returned 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Special rates for introduction and exchange. Please address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


66 & G8 Duane St., New York. 





8 Tremont Place, BOSTON, 





TEACHERS ooo eee eee Th yan teva me aeei|SHELDON’S HIGHER TEXT - BOOKS. 
are the ones to speak most highly in its praise. ; 
i igh S i ive cities : A New English Literature. STODDARD'S 

for use in the High Schools of the following ciepenmnenan Cities : THE GREAT ENGLISH WRITERS — Intellectual ‘Arithmetic. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Breekiya, N. ¥. From CHAUCER TO GEORGE ELIOT. This book has been very carefully revised by two 
Boston, Mass. New Orleans, La. With Selections ///ustrating their Works. very Comgenens educators. 
Lenteville, My. Pittsburgh, Pa. By Dr. Truman J. BAcKus. HILL’S RHETORIC AND LOCICc. 
Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee Wis. 


SHAW’S LITERATURE Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Lowell, Mass. Worcester, Mass. Shaw's New History of English and Am. Literature, Hill's Science of Rhetoric, 
Nashville, Tenn. Troy, N. VY. 


Revised Edition. Hill’s Elements of Logic. 
Shaw’s Specimens of English Literature, Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 
oJ. Memphis, Tenn. 
wall Waein, pee Sesteasela. Mass. AVERY’S COMPLETE SERIES ON Olney’s New Geometry. 
1 ‘wWexas. Leavenworth, Kans. THE NATURAL SCIENCES. Haven’s Mental Philosophy. 
palpate: ps Sespipsd : a Avery’s First Principles of Natural Philosophy. Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Economy. 
A KEY has recently been published for teachers only, If not already acquainted with the|Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. Ghapin’s Wires Principles of Political Eesnony. 


Rhetoric, write to the publishers, who will cheerfully give desired information. Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. 


Avery’s Complete Chemistry. Alden's Science of Government. 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67—69 Ninth St, N. Y. SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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San Francisco, Ual. 
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H. I. SMITH, 6 Somerset Street, Boston. 





ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333, —~<Gzicmou 


: ] } | ) ave all the 

ve ¢ hape, size, and style suitable for school use. They have all th 

uitintee of yew ie 0 og ‘Anenene of ind elasticity and durability, and have been very 
cctemmnealer adopted in the public pF private schools throughout the United States. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, THE ESTERBROOUK STEEL PEN CO. *° 'Wiotss/8imuen it. SON 


eS ay _CULMINATION.”” _ 


i i i i hani ral exe- 
Harper’s Fifth Reader is a fit and worthy cu mination of a series of Readers, unrivaled in excellence, surpassing all others in plan, contents, and mec c 


State Normal Schoo Wisconsin. 





















Yrsrzanti, Micu., Nov. 12th, 1899. 
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Superintendent of Schools. 48 Cents. 


HARPER’S FIRST READER. ea 
A RPER’S SECOND READER. 


144 pages, 24 Cents. | HARPER’S THIRD READER. 316 pages, 
208 poges, 36 “ HARPER’S FOURTH READER. 42° pages. 


HARPER’S FIFTH READER. 510 pages, 90 Cents. 


Liberal discounts on supplies for introduction. 20 Bia BN 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
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R. & J. BECK’S 


MICROSCOPES. 


Sole American Agents, 


MORRIS EARLE & CO., 


1016 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OUTFITS, 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE GLASSES. 
Illustrated Condensed List, 
32 pages, free. Full Cata- 
logue for three stamps. 
[Mention this paper.] 
MORRIS EARLE & CO. 





JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


21 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
my” MICROSCOPES FROM $388 TO $1,000. 4 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


Nickelware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 














CHEMISTS 


BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the FURNACES 
st goods at the a specialty 


lowest prices. in manufacture. 








Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 


From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
ereasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 





We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 









Chemical 
Apparatus, 


PU 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 
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25¢ 


A VHOLE PRINTING OUTFIT, Complete and Practical, 

Just as shown in cut. % Alphabets of neat Type, Bottle of Indelible 

Ink, Pad, Tweesers, in neat case with catalogue directions “ HOW TO BE 
, envelopes, ete., 


A PRINTER.” Sets up any name, prints cards, 
linen. Worth Sc. The gift for young ~—— ‘oatpaid only 2c., 5 for 60c., 
6 for $1. Ag’ts wanted. INUERSOLL & BRO, 45 Fulton St. N.Y. City 


Music Printing 
SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 

Er. H. GILSON, 
Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Fee A WINTER SCHOOL, register with 
HE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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to stay. 


friends. 
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try Eckha! 


ECKHA. 


This game was invented by a teacher of high 
rank, and is a “ Boston notion” which has come 
We are doing what we can to make 
Eckha a household word, and we ask the 
school teachers of the country to help us. 

You can well afford to spend One Dollar for 
Eckha for your own diversion or that of your 
Why not give the worn-out Checkers 
and Backgammon board a rest this winter, and 


Illustrated Catalogues of our educational games 
and home amusements free to all readers of the 
Journal of Education. 





JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 
Physical Sets, Toeplet-Holtz Machines, 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





ag LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


(Mention this journal.) 











Is THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


FOR 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
178 Wabash Ave., Chi 


For Sale by 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
8. 8S. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 


717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both 
SCHOOLS. Lead and Slate Pencils. 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 
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OSEPH PILLOTT'S @ 
J pane. 5 





























ESTEY ORGAN co, 
159 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON, Mass, 
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Having recently purchased the entire stock of watches of 
the Bankrupt frm of Welden, Richards & Co., consisting of 
solid gold, silver, and gold-filled cases, we shall offera por- 
tion of the entire lot at prices nover before heard of in the 
Watch trade. Among the stock are pS eed American Make 


stem 


ever 
wate 


ears. Think of it! A poe Stem-winding, American 
ovement watch, in 60) 
teed for Ove years, for 


cla 


thould order at one 
by mS oli the dozen to sell again. 


These watches must be sold, and as an inducement for you 
to order 


of the latest patterns, for @1.00, $2.00 
ORDE . ONCE, 
gold watch for @3.50, All are stem-winding, elegantly 


way. 


our rick., Watches and chains sent safely by registered mail 
to any address, provided 25 cents extra is sent to pay post 


age. 


winders, In selld gold-filled — which we shail 
sell singly or by the dozen to private es or the trade 
at the unhear 








|| | Andrews’ 
Globes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
:) Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


195 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


come” |ANDREWS MG COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’'s Historical Map of the U. S. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
Post and Stockton Sts., 
SAN FRANCISCO, 





-of low prico of $3.50 each. Each and 
watch is guaranteed a@ perfect time-keeper, and each 





pore MFG co. 
BOSTON: NEW YORKS 3 
a CHICAGO... 





is accompanied with our written guarantee for iva 


a old-filed cases and guaran- 
.50, Those wanting @ first. 
reliable time meoper, at about one-third retail prica, 

0. atch Speculators can Make Money 


lid Gold Watches at $3.50. 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Oherehes, &e. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 





ve we will send to eachof the first one hun- 
ordering from this advertisement, @ solid, 14k 
Watch worth @50, provided &8,50 1s sent with the 

t, 3 ROLLED GOLD OHALINS 


" u 
one of the frat and get a solld 


and guaranteed perfectly satisfacto: 
nd money by registered ictter or P. 


in eve 
. order 







Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
ae ~ pare Coaper and Tin ae choranes, 
. arms, farms, etc. L 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. . 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 








EUROPEAN WATCH CO, 
87 College Place, New York 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, W . O. 
Patents N. ’s fee until Patent obtain me 
itor’s 3. 
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Write for Inven' Guid 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1890 
SIDNEY, 


A New Serial Novel by 
MARGARET DELAND, 
Author of Joan Warp, PrREAcHER. 


OVER THE “SEACUPS, 


will contain 


A Series of Papers by 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


FELICIA, 
A Serial by a New Writer, 
MISS FANNY MURFREE, 
Sister to ‘‘ CLarles Egbert Craddock.”’ 


HISTORICAL PAPERS, 
BY JOHN FISKE. 
SOME FORGOTTEN 
POLITICAL CELEBRITIES, 











A Series of Papers by 
FRANK GAYLORD COOK. 


Also Stories, Poems, Travel Sketches, Essays, 
Papers on Education, Politica, Art, &., 
by the best American Writers 
TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, postage free. 
The Nov. and Dec. numbers sent free to new 
subscribers whose subscriptions for 1890 are 
received before Dec. 20th. 


te ~Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made by 
money order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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[$225.00'CASH, 
50 mA A EOLA MONDg 
i SCREW EAR RINGS. 
826 Solid Gold »° Silver Watches 


P In our January, 1889, issu blished 
first 100 names received in vopay 2 to our he 
Bible verse contest, in ‘wy? ¥ 
gave away $225 in cash, a 
% Wate. 25 Solid 
I : fF 









Silver Watch: 
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, fore Feb. > '» 
the following valuabl 
prizes: To the a | 


50 pairs Diamo 
(perfect little gems); to each of the nex 
0 if there beso pany correctanswers 
a Beautiful Solid $e a Bing set with 
genuine Diamonds. ith your an- 
swer send 25e, to help cover expense of this adv’t 
postage, &c., and we willsend you our Illustrated 
6 Monthly for 4 months and our new ca | 


ng h, 
a Beautiful Diam Ring} toeach 
5, teh 

of the next 25, a Bolla siiver Wn | 


tra Catal e of atches, Diamonds, &c. 
I'd Monthly of March issue willannounce the resul 
of the contest, with names and addresses of the win 
ners, This offer is made solely to introduce ou 
ublications into new homes. We, as publishers, are 
oroughly known. “* Honesty and Square Dooling. 
is our motto, Our MonTHLY was established in 1877. 
ive full name and address. (Stamps taken.) Add 
BLANCHARD’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 
& & 7 Warren treet, New York. 
a az laa 
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For Sale by 35 
NORTON DOOR CHECK . 2 


AND SPRINC CO., 
Room C, Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 


Minerals, Rocks, = Fossils. 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. 





Send for circulars. 
GEO. H. BARTON, 
Boston SocreTy NATURAL HISTORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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7h 2 i) (| . iti Surr. James MacAuister, Philadelphia, Pa.: The| with a good teacher ; sl : 
J Ou! nal ot y UCa 1OW, schools of the United States are distinguished from those | come at poor aii: ctl Pi oe 
—_— of every other civilized country by the much larger pro-|he can be made to do for himself, we fail to interest and 
portion of women employed in them ; and no one will| fail to teach him. 
question the statement that this fact has much to do with} Busy work should keep children happy, busy, orderly, 
many of the finer elements that enter into the social and|and more than this,—it should have some educational 
public life of our people. value. 
In the wsthetic training of children much may be done 
to lead them to recognize and love the beautiful in nature, 
art, literature, and action. Too often we ‘are reminded 
of “eyes that see not, and ears that hear not.” 
In teaching manners and morals, example is powerful, 
aetisiieds Sidkenn even essential, but not all-sufficient. By example and 
precept, by observation and illustration, teachers should 
THE BRIDAL, lead their pupils to know the right, feel the claims of the 
ee ee Peres right, oe a do the right, and do it willingly. All 
= actions should be spontaneous, and proceed from a right 
This white-clnged meus teas sevad end lov,— SUNSHINE IN THE SCHOOLROOM. motive. Unselfishness, the essence of politeness, ae 
—— only from the heart. 


oc expen as red as rust, 
e broke across the sucking gust BY A. W. EDSON, : : . 
Agent otf the State Board of Education, Worcester, Mass. am tei an tothe efiestive reste 8 * good a 
and morals is the matter of discipline simplified. An 








A WHEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 
Supt. Gzorce How.anp, Chicago, Ill.: We undoubt- 


edly have too many pupils to a teacher, but a careful in- 
vestigation will not show the best progress in the half- 
filled rooms. I believe that almost without an exception 
a class of fifty will receive better instruction, do more 
cheerful and hearty work, and make more rapid advance- 
ment, than a class of ten or fifteen. 





Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 














And the huge uncertain pulsing of the snow. 


Next to home, the school should be the pleasantest orderly, self-governed school is the ideal school. 
place in the world. It should be even pleasanter than The Teacher.—The teacher, herself the central sun of 
many homes are; with the right kind of a teacher it will the school system, should allow no dark spots to dim the 


She glowed against the ebbing gray ; 
Down swooped the storm, a bridegroom pale, — 
He bound her in her marriage veil, 

Held her fast, and bore the shining bride away ! 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 





be. The primary school should furnish an easy and nat- 
ural transition from the free and unrestricted life at home, 
or the kindergarten, to the more arduous life and work of 


Pror. A. S. Hint, Harvard College: The most strik-|the intermediate and grammar schools. When the true 
ing contrasts are between extremes ; but the truth rarely spirit of the kindergarten imbues the heart of every pri- 


lies at either extreme. 


Pror. Richarp T. Exry: Let us take for our watch- 
word,—Education for all and industrial education as an 
essential part of education. 


C. Hanrorp HeEnperson, Philadelphia Manual 
Training School: The schools and the churches have 
not kept pace with the march of events. 


Sopr. J. W. Stmmons, Owosso, Mich.: Would you 
throttle gossip and expel its slimy and hideous form from 
your midst, commence the attack by the formation of a 
library. , 

Supr. Cuarues A. Dantets, Malden, Mass.: It may 
be said that a pupil who leaves the public schools with a 
love for good books and the ability to read them under- 
standingly is well educated. 


Lucra True Ames: If a man writes a bad poem, 
I am not compelled to read it ; if he paints a bad picture, 
I need not see it more than once ; but if he erects an ugly 
building in my city, he hurts me every time I walk the 
street, and I am helpless. 


Supr. Henry Sasin: The city school in some things 
is superior ; but the well-regulated country school has a 
freedom from conventionality, from red tape, from dead 
routine, an approach to the individuality of the pupil, 
which the city schools may imitate with great profit. 


Supt. P. M. Fisner, Alameda County, Cal. : Teach- 
ers are a specially favored class of employees, because 
the public, by reason of intuition, respects, and would 
foster, the schools of its creation, recognizing that they 
are as imperishable as the government, and that they have 
come to stay. 


N. A. Carxins, New York City: The head must re- 
main above the hand, and both become companions of 
the new pupil. Manual training can never fill the place 
of mental training. The two must proceed hand in hand, 
each helping the other, but neither attempting to perform 
the work of the other. 


Mississippi Teacher: Did you ever see a child who 
would not return a smile? There may be a few children, 
but they are the exception, not the rule. The child-face 
is a mirror in which is reflected the face of him who looks 
into it, as its mind gives back the image of the one who is 
training it. ‘Those in charge of children should not for- 
get this. 





mary teacher, then will school life be made pleasurable to 
every pupil. Into the heart and life of a child there can 
never enter too much sunshine. The schoolroom should 
be filled with and surrounded by a cheery, sunny atmos- 
phere. That teacher does well who reaches the intellect 
through the heart. No thoughts of the place, or memo- 
ries of it in after years, should be associated with any 
form of unpleasantness. Happy hearts respond quickly 
to any influence. Plants grow rapidly in the sunlight. 
Everything that has to do with school work in any con- 
nection whatever, should be so ordered as to insure the 
best growth and development of those for whose sake the 
school exists. 

Room and Surroundings.—It often devolves upon a 
teacher to enlist (by the volunteer or draft process) the 
committee, janitor, and pupils in the cause of beautifying 
the schoolroom and premises. It is well to have pupils 
help, as they acquire by so doing an added interest in, 
and love for, school associations. Bare walls are better 
than some so-called decorations, as old and soiled chromos 
and cards, advertisements, and sensational pictures; but 
neat, instructive mottoes, pictures of real merit, ever- 
greens, growing plants, and flowers, are vastly better than 
bare walls. Best of all adornments is a good showing of 
schoolroom work, specimens of busy work, writing, draw- 
ing, maps, etc. 


brightness of her shining,—as indifference, impatience, 
harshness, scolding, and whipping. Neat in person, 
tasteful in dress, with a pleasant voice, a bright, sympa- 
thetic face, and a kind heart full of love for her work, she 
will radiate light and warmth upon all her surroundings, 
and find a ready reflection of her own spirit in the hearts 
and faces of her pupils. 








“TOO TEACHERY.” 


BY KATE SANBORN, 





Dangerous ground! Do I dare venture on it? Just a 
few hesitating steps, and with no spirit of criticism, mal- 
evolence, or satire. Proud of the .profession and for 
years in the ranks, please pardon a suggestion for possible 
improvement. 

A charming college graduate was spending a few days 
with me recently, and I said to a gentleman of culture 
and position who had called during her stay, “Isn’t she 
bright and interesting’” He replied, “O yes; good- 
looking and well-informed, but too teachery for my taste.” 

There was truth and insight in his estimate. The 
young lady was decided in her manner, and occasionally 
we were a trifle oppressed by her amount of learning. 
This was not at all intentional, never dreamed of by my 
accomplished guest. Many college girls are overweighted 
by their splendid opportunities for improvement, and the 
habit of command grows as it is used. Self-poise and 
definite knowledge are desirable, but no one likes to be 
questioned as if in a schoolroom, to be forced to give his 





Appliances.—Where textbooks and supplies are free, 
there seems to be no good excuse for a lack of aids in 
teaching. Too often, “free textbooks” seems to mean 
soiled and worn-out ones. Care and neatness cannot be 
taught with books in the hands of pupils that ought to 
have been discarded long before as utterly unfit for use. 
Early lessons on every subject should be, as far as possi- 
ble, observation lessons; a constant appeal should be 
made to the intelligence of pupils through concrete illus- 
trations. Much judgment is needful to rightly use, and 
not abuse, books and apparatus. No amount of aids can 
make a good teacher. A good teacher will teach well 
without apparatus ; a poor one will do poorly with it. 

Work.—The aim of the primary teacher, as of every 
teacher, should be to teach subjects and objects in such a 
way as to lead pupils to think and to acquire the ability 
to express thought; to train them to good habits and a 


love for work; and to cultivate unselfish activity. Before 
school days a child’s greatest delight is in acquiring 
knowledge; the same pleasure in learning may be con- 
tinued through all school life. Pupils always learn rapidly 


exact opinion on important questions on order, and state 
succinctly the reasons for so believing in regular and 
rhetorica! array, or to be lectured at on any theme in the 
home circle. 

Ought a teacher to be known in society as soon as 
looked at, and conversed with, by any peculiarity of 
dress, manner, or style of expression? The control and 
discipline of classes seem to make a person a little dicta- 
torial, or else proves so wearing that one is subdued and 
stunted from the fullest development of either mind or 
body. 

Small, disgracefully inadequate salaries have much to 
do with this repression and starvation, this living on one 
line. And it is most encouraging to read of summer 
schools, vacation wanderings, and good times for teachers. 
All care ought to be left behind, and shut out when the 
day’s work is done, that there might be more playtime, 
more social enjoyment. But I well remember the com- 
positions that must be waded through (too dry, however, 
to suggest wading), the subjects for future essays to be 





thought over, the Latin ode or satire that must be 
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translated afresh, the long problem to be solved, the 
marks to be made up, ete., ete., and realize how easy it is 
to talk, how hard to live up to one’s ideal. 

Ataclub meeting in a large city lately two teachers 
were the speakers of the evening. The woman was dis- 
tinguished not only as an educator, but as a writer of 
strong prose and graceful verse. She gave an excellent 
paper, but her appearance so emphatically indicated the 
spinster teacher that it was painful to rome and amusing 
to others. The man was hopelessly “ teachery,” even to 
his precise angular gestures, indicative of a lack of 
breadth in thought and action. We happily know teach- 
ers who are entirely free from these faults. All honor 
to them ! 

Can we not also think of and count on our fingers two 
types of teachers, men and women ; the corpulent, impor- 
tant, and rather heavy, exaggerating the dignity of their 
work, and the thin, worn, and anxious, who carry their 
responsibilities everywhere, nerves on the outside, apt to 
* be critical, and fond of contradiction? Have I overdrawn 
the picture? More exercise is desirable, social diversions, 
games,—even silly ones,—interest in some hobby outside 
the daily routine; and do not wholly ignore or despise 
the latest caprices of the dressmaker and tailor. 





PRESIDENT EDWARD OLSON. 


BOWNE, 


BY PROF. BORDEN P. BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 

When on the afternoon of Sunday, Dec. 1, I heard 
that my friend had been killed at the burning of a news- 
paper office in Minneapolis, I felt sure that there was 
some mistake, for Professor Olson was president of South 
Dakota‘ University, hundreds of miles away, and it was in 
term time also. Besides, this was a printing office, and 
the time was midnight. Of course there was some mis- 
take. But the next day I found that the impossible had 
indeed happened. My friend was on a flying visit to his 
brother during the Thanksgiving recess, and on the fatal 
night he called on an editorial friend in the fated build- 
ing. And so it came to pass that far away from his 
home and work, in a strange place and at midnight, amid 
the clamor of frightened men and by the light and roar of 
conflagration, Professor Olsen was swept down to death, 
and all his gathered stores of knowledge and power were, 
in a moment, canceled forever from human existence. 

The outward circumstances of his life are soon told. 
He was born in Norway, in 1847. While he was still a 
child, his parents emigrated to America, and settled on a 
farm in Wisconsin. Here he remained until he entered 
Beliot College, which he soon exchanged for the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and from which he graduated in 1873. 
He then went to Europe for further study, where he 
spent two years at the universities of Halle, Paris, and 
Gittingen. Most of this time was spent in philological 
study. Returning home in the fall of 1875, he for a 
time gave instruction in the modern languages,.but was 
soon transferred to the chair of Greek. In the latter 
position he was peculiarly successful in raising the lan- 
guage and the literature from the deadness commonly 
attributed to them, and in interpreting the literature of 
Greece in its perennial significance. This chair he re- 
tained until the collapse of the university. Thereafter he 
gave instruction in the Baptist Theological Seminary in 
the Morgan Park, a suburb of Chicago. Something over 
two years ago he was called to the presidency of the 
South Dakota University. Here he developed powers of 
educational administration and of practical management 
which were a surprise even to many of his friends. He 
had always been so modest, so self-distrustful, that his 
quick and firm grasp of things and his insight into the 
needs of the situation, astonished his friends while they 
delighted them. He soon surrounded himself with a live 
faculty, gathered students from all parts of the state, and 
inspired both students and faculty with his own enthusi- 
asm. His position was quickly assured among the stu- 
dents by the love he kindled, and among the people of the 
state by the success he had achieved. In the judgment 
of those who knew him he had already entered the first 
rank among educators; and a life of peculiar usefulness 
seemed opening before him. 


This was his life as the world knew it; but what 
shall describe his life as his friends knew it? Many 


men are of value only for what they ean do; others, of 
higher type, are of value also, and more especially for 
They are living epistles, known and 


what they are. 
them. 


read of all men, and blessing all who read 

Such was Prof. Olson. Apart from the shock and 
horror of his sudden death, he leaves only the fairest and 
most gracious memories behind him. To a warm, social 
nature he joined the highest generosity and unselfishness. 
To these were added rich intellectual endowments, large 
acquirements, a keen delight in literature, a rare sense of 
humor, a gentleness like that of the light, and an integrity 
rooted as the mountains. Of course he made friends 
My own acquaintance with him began 
in Halle, where we met as students. We walked, studied, 
and lived together for two years. That acquaintance, 
begun sixteen years ago, grew in value with the years. 
To me he never seemed so noble, so worthy, so true, as in 
our mutual intercourse of four weeks the past summer at 
Chautauqua. : 
When my thought turns to it, fragments of memories like 
tangled wreckage begin to drift by me. The plans! The 
dreams! We sat by the shores of the visible lake without 
suspicion of the near approach to that other and darker 
sea. But our thoughts shall not rest on these things. 
Rather will we think of the brave and noble soul, of the 
glad surprises and divine revealings of the Better Land. 
His memory remains at once an inspiration and a gracious 
benediction. 


wherever he went. 


‘* The great Intelligences fair 
That range above our mortal state, 
In circle round the blessed gate, 
Received and gave him welcome there.”’ 





AN ENGLISH SCHOOL FEAST. 


BY ANNIE M. LIBBY HAWES. 
What is called a public school in England, Rugby for 
example, corresponds to an American Latin school, or an 
endowed academy, rather than to our public schools, and 
one must go to the English board schools to find the coun- 
terpart of our public primaries and grammars. I espe- 
cially wanted to visit such a school, so I gladly accepted 
an invitation from a member of the London school board 
to meet him one December afternoon at a school where 
he was to distribute prizes before the Christmas vacation. 


The school I wanted to find was down in Clerkenwell, 
the old district of watchmakers and metal workers. It is 
not a pretty place; but Dickens has made it historic, for 
Oliver Twist took lessons in pocket-picking there, was 
dragged hence to the police court, and was recaptured by 
Nancy not far away, as he went to return the bookseller’s 
parcel. 

As I walked past the dingy shops and houses, a shrill 
shouting behind a high fence made me stop and peer 
through the gate and ask the three or four diminutive 
people gathered in the yard if that was the school. One 
small fellow immediately offered his services as escort 
into the building and upstairs to find the teacher. ‘Are 
you going to stay for the tea?” he asked confidentially, 
as we toiled up the three flights; and I rejoiced to find 
that I had stumbled on an English school tea, and fer- 
vently hoped that I should be allowed to stay to the treat. 
A sort of youthful Smike, who was washing windows in 
the upper part of the house, took me from my infant 
guide and led me to the head teacher, in the room where 
the preparations for the feast were going briskly forward. 
This was the teacher’s own sanctum. A low room, for it 
was at the top of the house, but large, well lighted and 
fitted with a press, hooks for clothing on the walls, and 
two or three pieces of furniture that were evidently sinks. 
Three or four young women stood at a table in the floor 
busily cutting bread and cake, and adding the slices to 
the heaps that were already piled before them and in the 
baskets that stood about the room. Two tidy, pretty girls, 
twelve or fourteen years old, wearing big sheets of brown 
paper for aprons, were on the floor wiping mugs for the 
three hundred little folks who were to share the treat (for 
even babies must have their tea in England), and hampers 
of uncut cake and bread stood behind them. The care- 
taker of the building (the janitor, in America), a very 
good-looking man, appeared at the door and asked for the 





jugs in which he was to make the tea. Five immense tin 


cans were handed him, together with packages of tea tied 
in muslin bags. 

“Shall I make it fresh after each emptying, Miss 
—— ?” he asked as he took the cans. 

‘“‘T might go down and make it,” suggested a motherly- 
looking woman in a black bonnet, who was helping with 
the cutting at the table. 

“T’ll make it,” returned the man, evidently not dis- 
posed to have anybody interfere with what he considered 
his work. “All I want to know is what you want done,”’ 
and being assured he could use his own judgment as to 
the strength of the tea good for the children, and, that the 
milk and sugar were to be put into the small jugs before 
the tea was poured into them from the big ones, he went 
away to his own department. A chair had been given me 
close to the snuggest little range, fitted into the chimney 
that it might oecupy no space in the room; a little kettle 
bubbled gaily over the glowing coals that filled the grate, 
while at the side of the grate was a tiny oven into which 
one of the bread cutters was continually popping plates 
of butter to soften it to the proper spreading degree. I 
asked if each child was to have so many pieces. 

“QO, as much as she wants, and something to take home,” 
was the reply. “I couldn’t bear to restrain them.” 

And when one considers that the supper was provided 
at the head teacher's expense, and that she had given out 
two hundred and eighty tickets for the feast, the gener- 
osity of the reply may be appreciated. 

“Please don’t cut the bread too thick,” she urged her 
assistants. “The poor little things are used to thick 
bread and butter at home. I want them to have some- 
thing quite different to-night.” 

And thick bread and butter carried me back to the 
days when I sorrowed with Joe Gargary and Pip over Mrs. 
Joe’s thick slices, but I didn’t understand then the English 
fashion of spreading on the butter before the slice is cut 
from the loaf, and I couldn’t understand why everybody 
couldn’t butter his bread as he liked. 

I wondered if two American girls would work as quietly 
as the two little dish wipers on the floor, but there is not 
a great difference between the American and the British 
child as to stomach, it seems; for when one of the teachers 
went down with me to show the schoolrooms, we found 
in the room for the lowest grade or standard, as it is 
called in England, two mites who had been waiting for 
the tea ever since two o’clock. They had been taken in 
out of pity for “ mother was in the country minding a 
poor man who is ill,” and “ grandmother minds us,” but 
grandmother had two babies still smaller “ to mind,” so 
Rose and Lucy had been allowed to amuse themselves in 
the warm schoolroom, where a high fender guarded the 
open fire and kept the little ones from harm. The father, 
the teacher explained, was a very old man, an Italian, 
whose English was scarcely intelligible. He played a 
violin in the streets and the six-years-old Lucy sang for 
him, when she was not in school. She sang a bit of an 
Italian song for me, and then essayed “ Bringing in the 
Sheaves,” in a voice about as big as that of the fairy who 
lived in a lily cup, but the sheaves proved too heavy a 
burden, and were suddenly dropped. However a penny 
finding its way somehow from my pocket into Lucy’s, the 
little songstress smiled upon me, and I felt sure of ons 
friend in the company that presently gathered. 


A little before five o’clock the janitor lighted the gas 
jets, which must be provided in all London schoolrooms 
for the days when the yellow fog wraps about the city and 
blots out every ray of daylight. The prizes came next, 
—half a dozen books,—among them a copy of Longfel- 
low’s poems. Four of the books were given by the board 
to girls who had been punctual in attendance for the year, 
and two by the head teacher to girls who were leaving 
school to go to work. 

The prettiest sight followed. The girls came trooping 
in one by one, in a long line, until every seat was filled, 
the aisles which ran all about the room'were crowded, 
and nearly three hundred girls were before us, from tiny 
tots to big girls ot twelve and fourteen. All were tidy, 
though the garments of some of the poor little things 
showed the teeth of the wolf that is always at the world’s 
door. Some of them had been at school in the morning 
with their hair tightly braided, and they were crépé, of 
course, at night. A very pretty child in a white muslin 





frock over a red underdress, and smart with a red sash 
about her waist, stood by a little creature whose black 
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coal seuttle of a hat so overwhelmed her that she was 
obliged to hold it in her hand, along with the fur cape 
which probably belonged to some big sister at service. 
Two members of the school board came in, with two or 
three inspectors or visitors, for the fifty-six members of 
the board cannot look after 400,000 children, and are 
obliged to have men to attend to many of the details of 
the work. One of the gentlemen talked to the children 
on the virtue of punctuality at school, reminding them of 
the little girl who had had seven silver medals for perfect 
attendance, and of the honor paid her at the great Jubi- 
lee when the Queen’s own hands presented her with a 
cup, in recognition of her having gained the medals. 
The tale that followed reminded one of the old-time Sun- 
day school books. It was of a boy who was so anxious 
to get red marks (for perfect attendance) that though he 
fell and hurt himself one morning on the way to school, 
he kept on, and even remained through the day, though 
he fainted more than once during the morning. It was a 
dreadful story, but at least it showed that British grit 
has not perished. 


After the prizes were awarded and the refreshments 
began to oceupy the children’s attention, my companion 
and I slipped down to the ground floor to see the infant 
department where the boys and girls are in a room to- 
gether. The older boys occupy the second floor, but their 
master had deferred their treat until after Christmas, and 
their rooms were dark and still. There was a small 
army of little ones down stairs, bolt upright on benches, 
each gripping a peeled orange tight in one hand, and 
staring at the joy of the small Briton,—Punch and Judy, 
who were doing their best to delight their appreciative 
audience. 


At one side of the room stood a Christmas tree, laden 
with gifts. The parents of almost every child in the 
building were costermongers,—i. e., people who peddle 
goods on the streets,—but I noticed many chubby faces 
and red cheeks among the small men and women, and 
one of the gentlemen called my attention to the fact that 
the children were not “so sharp” as those he had seen in 
American schools. But I shivered at the sight of the 
bare legs and arms left defenceless against the cold by 
the English short stocking and sleeve. And the regula- 
tions of the schools say that the thermometers shall be at 
60°! We went up stairs again for a few minutes, to find 
that the food had disappeared and that the children were 
enjoying a magic lantern,and then we set out for our 
own dinners, happy in the thought that each child would 
have a piece of cake and an orange to take home, for a 
full stomach and a full hand come rarely to many a Lon- 


don child. 








THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


[ Abstract of Lectures in Boston by LARKIN DunToON, LL.D.) 


THIRTEENTH LECTURE, 
Development of Memory. 


The lawa of the association of ideas govern all forms of repre- 
sentation. Two of these forms should be distinguished. When 
ideas or groups of ideas return to consciousness and are recognized 
aa thosa which have baen in the mind bsfore, we call the complex 
process of representation and recognition memory. When ideas 
are represented and combined in such a way as to form a whole un- 
like any previous known combination, the complex process of rep- 
resentation and re-combination is imagination. We are now con- 
cerned with the development of memory. 

Not all acts of memory are equally comprehensive in the ele- 
ments represented, and not all are equally conclusive as to the pre- 
vious presence, to the mind, of the objects supposed to be repre- 
sented. Vivid imagination may be mistaken for previous present- 
ation. This fact calle for patience with children. 

When an idea of the original object of knowledge is represented, 
as well as ideas of the original act of cognition, and of the time 
when and the place where the act took place, and when the act of 
recognition is one of absolute certainty, memory is perfect. 

We cannot be too carefal in teaching children to discriminate be- 
tween real memory, imagination, and guessing. Attach no penalty 
to excusable ignorance, bat frown upon the putting forth of guesses 
for truth. ; Ss 

The memory sometimes acts spontaneously, and sometimes it is 
influenced by the will. Memory should act spontaneously in the 
case of recalling common words as the signs of ideas, in the case of 
the tables in arithmetic, the orthography of common words, the 
musical tones in the scale, and other necessary facts of common 
lif. The memory should be taxed in this way only to a limited 
extent. In many eases we should furnish the mind with only the 
means of recall and recognition. That the sum of seven and eight 
and five is twenty, is @ case in point. 





The will has only an indirect control over the memory. It can 
detain an idea known to be related to what we wish to remember ; 
and in this way secure the recall and recogaition of what is de- 
sired. 

The qualities of a good memory are facility of impression, great 
retentive power, and readiness in the recovery of whatever has 
been sufficiently impressed. The latter quality may often be im- 
proved by making earnest demands upon the memory to act 
quickly ; as in addition, by requiring the pupil to state results as 
soon as obtained, 

There are two types of memory, the circumstantial and the phil- 
osophic. The former recalls ideas in the relation of contiguity, 
[t pictures objects as they exist in space, and events as they occur 
in time. The latter recalls ideas in the relations of similarity, con- 
trast, and causation. It recalls classes and systems, and causes and 
effects. This kind of memory presupposes a knowledge of the re- 
membered relations. 

The circumstantial memory is developod first; and the philo- 
sophic memory has stages of its development corresponding to the 
relations in which ideas are recalled. Objects are first remembered 
as they exist in time and space, then as similar, next as contrasted, 
and finally as causally related. This order cannot be reversed or 
changed. All teaching should correspond to this law. 

The conditions favorable to good mamory are learning with at- 
tention and interest, a repetition of the process uader favoring con- 
ditions of body and miad, a systematic arrangement of ideas, and 
the habit of stating the truth with exactness. 


FOURTEENTH LECTURE. 


Development of the Imagination. 


Imagination is that power of the representative faculty by which 
ideas are combined into new forms. The strongest imagination 
has no power to create new elementary ideas. The activity is lim- 
ited absolutely to the representation and re-combination of ideas 
once presented to the mind by objects of knowledge. 

Ideas available for the use of the imagination may be divided 
into four classes. 

1, There are the ideas of space and time. The imagination not 
only may, but it must create imaginary cbjects in imaginary space, 
and imaginary events in imaginary time. . 

2. The imagination uses the same ideas of the qualities of mate- 
rial objects as have been known through observation, and no 
others. 

3. It may attribute to its creations of spiritual beings those mental 
faculties and activities which have been gained through the use of 
mental faculties, and it is limited to the use of these. It ean intro- 
duce no ideas of faculties which have not been previously exercised, 

4, The relations in which ideas of time, space, material qualities, 
and mental powers and activities are combined, are the same rela- 
tions in which the corresponding realities have been known. The 
imagination can create no ideas of relations, 

What use can be made of these materials? Space and time can 
be increased or diminished. The forms of objects can be changed, 
and their relations can be changed. The time in which events 
occur can be increased or diminished, but whatever occurs must 
take place in the past, the present, or the fature. No new divis- 
ions of time cam be imagined. 

The ideas of material qualities can be united in new combina- 
tions, and the parts of objects can be combined anew. We can 
unite the color of gold and the fluidity of water, making a river of 
gold; or the head of a man and the body of a horse, forming a 
centaur. 

The power of the imagination over mental facalties is limited to the 
forming of new combiaations. The best moments of experience of 
intellectual, esthetic, and moral life may be united; and thus an 
ideal being be formed, superior to any previously known; but the 
imaginary powers of the imaginary being must haye been known in 
actual life. Angels and devils are created out of the raw material 
of human experience. 

Relations independent of related things are unknown in experi- 
ence; hence not usable in imagination. Relations can be imagined 
only by imagining related things. Within these limits the imagina- 
tion bas great power of combination. Spiritual powers may be 
united with material objects, even stones being imagined to feel. 
Effects may be assigned to new and unusual causes. 

There are two forms of the imagination,—the passive and the 
active. The passive is stimulated and guided at every step, as in 
the reading of poetry; the active acts under the guidance of reason 
and in obedience to the will, as in the writing of poetry, or in the 
process of invention. 

The active imagination requires more mental development, and 
is called into exercise later io life. In the use of the imagination 
young children are to be led; older students are to be guided by 
their own reason. 

The imagination plays an important part, not only in music, 
poetry, and other forms of art, but in science as well. Mathemat- 
ics begins with observation and ends with reasoning, but between 
is a place for imagination. It plays an important part in the crea- 
tion of our ideals of intellectual and moral greatness. 

The first condition of the development of the imagination is 6 
rich store of clear ideas; the next, vigorous exercise in the use of 
these ideas. In this exercise the student is first to be led, then 


directed. 








— A collection of the national songs of the world, ordered by the 
navy department, has been completed by Leader,Sousa, of the 
Marine Band, Washington. Mr. Sonsa has been able to identify 
the composers of only twenty-one numbers out of 128 which his 





book contains, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 





CONCENTRATION of power is the present need. 


Do not repeat a pupil’s answer. Have him talk so as 


to be heard and understood by all. 


Be very careful not to be suspected of prejudice 
against a child. 


Tue National Educator makes a capital suggestion 
that children make a canal and a system of locks with 
putty. It will take some time, but they will gain a per- 
fect idea of its working as they can actually operate it. 


Tue Boston Transcript says: “A novel branch of 
learning has been introduced into the higher grades of 
the public schools of New Haven. 
tin board, upon which are pasted each day clippings of 
important home and foreign news taken from the news- 
papers. Special attention is given to matters brought up 
in connection with the stady of history or geography. 
The pupils take a great interest in the ‘ bulletin,’ and 
vie with one another in bringing the greatest number of 
items which are suitable to be pasted.” 


It consists of a bulle- 





FOR THE COMMON SCHOOLS 
EXPERIMENTAL METHOD.* 


BY JOHN F. WOODHULL, 
Professor of Natural Science in N. Y. College for Training of Teachers. 
I.—INTRODUCTION. 

The series of papers of which this is the first, will be 
published monthly during the year, and will be a report 
of lessons actually in progress in a class of upper gram- 
mar or high school grade. 

No one who has noticed the topics of discussion upon 
the programs of the various meetings of teachers during 
the past year can have failed to see that the subject of 


SCIENCE BY 


THE 


science teaching in the common schools is occupying the 
thoughts of educators very widely. 
recent meeting of a State Teachers’ Association contains 
five papers on this subject. ‘The American Institute of 
Instruction, at its annual meeting this year, devoted a 
whole half-day’s session to the consideration of science 
teaching, and finished by adopting the following resolu- 


The program of a 


tion :— 


‘** Resolved, That instruction in natural science by experimental 
methods should be given in schools of all grades; that in primary 
and grammar grades it should take the form of observation lessons, 
calculated to develop the spirit of investigation, so that by the time 
the pupil reaches the high school he will be prepared to begin more 
systematic study; that in the high school it should undertake to 
give a thorough training in scientific methods of studying nature, 
rather than a comprehensive knowledge of the whole realm of nat- 
ural acience,’’ 


During the year President Gilman, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, in an address to the Woman’s College of 
Baltimore, said :-~ 

‘© A knowledge of the methods of scientific inquiry is also of 
great value,—more valuable than the possession of a thousand facts. 
Science has its methods of procedure, and its criteria, which lead to 
the ascertainment of truth. Familiarity with these studies can be 
better acquired by the prolonged study of a single subject, —like 
chemistry or physics, or astronomy, —than by ambulating the circle 
of the sciences, or endeavoring to get a smattering of all the 


’ologies.’’ 
During the year the American Society of Naturalists 
formulated its views as follows :— 

“(Instruction in natural science should commence in the lowest 
grades of the primary schools, and should continue throughout the 
curriculum. In the lower grades the instruction should be chiefly 
by means of object lessons; and the aim should be to awaken and 
guide the curiosity of the child in regard to natural phenomena, 
rather than to present systematized bodies of fact and doctrine. 
More systematic instruction in the natural sciences should be given 
in the high school.’’ 

School superintendents, in their annual reports for the 
year, have had much to say upon this subject, and some 
school courses of study have been entirely remodeled for 
the sake of introducing instruction in natural science. 
During the year the New York College for the Training 
of Teachers has been making a careful study of this sub- 
ject, and these papers will give a faithful report of the 
work done by the apprentice teachers in the model school 
which is connected with the college. 

In order to make science teaching by the experimental! 





* Copyright, 1889. 
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method ss hidleals for the common schools, cignileeidatel 
will be chosen which shall involve the outlay of exceed- 
ingly little money, exceedingly little time, either for prep- 
aration or for manipulation in classes, and exceedingly 
little knowledge and skill on the part of pupil and teacher. 
These conclusions are forced upon us by the exigencies of 
the case. 

Our chief business shall bs to show the pupil how to 
study nature so that through life he may go on to acquire 
knowledge. Topics will be selected which are easily 
within the comprehension of the pupils. They cannot re- 
tain interest long in that which they do not grasp, and the 
stimulus of interest must be regarded as one of the most 
essential requisites. 

Careful habits of experimenting, careful habits of ob- 
serving, and careful habits of reasoning must be assidu- 
ously cultivated. The ability to put facts together to see 
what they actually teach, is quite within the limit of the 
child’s powers, but nevertheless the habit of doing so is 
strangely wanting in most people. 

A course of training in natural science should be one 
of the most prominent features in the citizen’s education, 
to the end that he may correct that vicious habit of draw- 
ing hasty conclusions from careless observations of reck- 
less experiments. 





LANGUAGE TEACHING.—(IIL) 
BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


Observation lessons should have a place in every pri- 
mary school program. The morning hours are best. Fif- 
teen or twenty minutes a day should be devoted to lessons 
whose direct object is to train the children to observe, to 
think, and to express their thoughts. Animals, plants, 
fruits, minerals, in turn, may serve as objects of study. 
The plan of work will be the same with them all, as will 
the results in mental training; and through any of these 
lessons may be cultivated a living interest in the outside 
world. It is well to include the entire group in the ob- 
servation lessons of the year, giving each subject the time 
when nature furnishes the illustrations. Early fall and 
the weeks of spring afford the best opportunity for plant 
lessons. It has been my good fortune to witness in dif- 
ferent schools a series of lessons upon the goldenrod, 
aster, gentian, thistle, milkweed, and late clover, followed 
by like lessons on grains, fruits, and vegetables, as occa- 
sion served. These lessons, given primarily as observa- 
tion lessons, simply, were prolific in material for lan- 
Definite questions led to clear expres- 
sion and orderly description ‘The morning's lesson was 
reproduced in the afternoon’s written work. Letters 
were written, which chronicled the results of the investi- 


guage teaching. 


gations pursued. Commas and periods, capitals and 
spelling, came naturally to be considered, as they were 
necessitated by the written expression. Supplementary 
reading grew out of the lessons. Memory gems were 
associated with the new truths learned. Wherever the 
bright eyes had explored the hidden mysteries of the 
milkweed pods, or conned the beauties of the goldenrod, 
or gazed reverently at the fringed petals of the gentian, 
the clear young voices chimed together, repeating the 
words of our “ sweet singer,”’ herself a true lover of the 
beauties she sang :— 
‘* The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 
In dusky pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun ; 
The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook, 
And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook.’’ 

These lessons were chosen beceuse the season suggested 
them. Spring would have given us instead the hepatica, 
blood root, adder’s-tongue, and violet, with budding twigs 
and swinging catkins. The late fall and winter may be 
given to lessons upon animals and minerals. 

All these lessons may be related with equal profit to 
the other lessons of the day. When the study of the 
dog, for example, fills the time of the observation lesson, 
stories illustrating his habits may be chosen for repro- 
duction ; supplementary reading may be selected for the 
purpose of adding to the children’s knowledge of kindred 
animals. The memory gem may help, too. 
worth’s poem, “ Fidelity,” or the well known verses in 


which Scott Seales the same incident, are ‘well fitted 
to such lessons. And what better opportunity than this 
to instil the principles of kindness to animals, and right 
care of those under our protection? We cannot afford to 
omit from our day’s program lessons so fruitful in the re- 
sults we desire to obtain. 

Wherever such lessons have been unusual, the teacher's 

question will naturally be, as she begins, “ How can I 
prepare for such teaching?” There is no better way than 
to study the object itself, following some definite outline, 
and verifying the results of observation by reference to 
books. The knowledge the teacher gains for herself will 
help her most in directing the observation of the chil- 
dren. Such preparation will insure the enthusiasm of the 
class, and add to the teacher's interest in her work. 
To make these lessons most effective in language teach- 
ing, the pupils must be taught not. only to express their 
thoughts in fitting words, but in a coherent, logical order, 
also. This result may be secured by definite preparation 
on the part of the teacher, by careful questions, by fre- 
quent recapitulation, by the use of simple outlines, and 
by keeping before the pupils the characteristics of a good 
description. Children rightly trained will take pride in 
their ability to describe objects definitely and logically, 
without the frequent props which well meaning but ill 
advised teachers supply in the shape of hints and ques- 
tions. These are necessary in directing observation, but 
should be limited when the results are recapitulated. The 
essential truths learned should be summarized in com- 
plete coherent statements by the pupil himself, rather 
than expressed in indefinite fragments, through the aid of 
the teacher. Practice in such description will prepare 
the children for logical composition farther on. Every 
observation lesson should add to the pupils’ power to ex- 
press connected thoughts in their relations, and strengthen 
the habit of complete expression. 





PLANE FIGURES AND APPLICATIONS. 
BY FANNIE HEYWOOD SMITH. 
Third Paper continned. 


What other plane figure have we before discovered ? 
Review the square, and have it made with splints, and 
draw, at first, line by line, in concert, drawing lines in 
order, beginning at the top and moving opposite to the 
hands of aclock. Next have each pupil construct a paper 
square, and teach, by folding, diameters and diagonals. 















































Fig.s2 Fig.i8 Fig.14 


Draw the same upon the square. Have these lines de- 
scribed and defined, drilling thoroughly. Here give the 
following dictation exercise: Draw a vertical line (any 
given length), bisect it, draw at point of bisection hori- 
zontal of equal length, one half each side, connect ex- 
tremities. ‘Thus we have unconscionsly drawn a square 
upon its diagonals. The relation of diameter and diago- 
nal is illustrated in Fig. 12. 

An infinite number of applications of the square may 


for wre 











Fig. 4s “, 
Jv o 4 
be found. TI will only suggest a few. Here is a dictation 


exercise, interesting by reason of its mystery, and in- 
structive. Draw a square 3” on side. Trisect each side, 





Words: |: 


connect points of trisection by horizontal and vertical lines. 


We have Fig. 13. Place it upon the blackboard, lining 


it in, as in Fig. 14. 
Again, place a triangular prism upon a square prism. 
Draw the end view from the object (Fig. 15). The 


‘house thus drawn, may be cut from paper. om 
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each child add door, windows, ete., to his house. 
Draw on the blackboard something like this (Fig. 16), 
To a child there is always inspiration in a picture. 

For design, paper squares may be cut and perhaps com- 
bined with triangles, pasted upon a background (Fig. 17), 
or the edges of a square may be modified by folding and 
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cutting (Fig. 18). Handkerchief cases, cornucopias, mats, 
ete., can be made, based upon the square. 
Next in order comes the oblong formed on the prisms. 
Let the following be discovered by class : 
plane figure. 


Oblong, ~ edges, { 4 straight, 
( angles, 4 right. 


(2 long, opposite. 
(2 short, “ 


Draw the figure on paper and blackboard, from tablets 
and splint forms. Make paper oblongs of different pro- 
portions. The diagonals and diameters are folded as in the 
square, points of difference are noted, as diameters always 
unequal, ete. The object is found in many. familiar 
objects,—slates, picture frames, ete., ete. A church may 
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be drawn from square and triangular prism and pyramid, 
and a picture made from it thus (Fig. 20) : 

These pictorial drawings should be carefully made, the 
ornamentation never being added to a poor drawing. 
Have picture-frames made from splints, and drawn. Let 
each child try an original picture therein, or draw a room 
interior, with as many objects as possible illustrating 
oblongs (Fig. 21). A story of a walk in the country, 
illustrated as told, proved of considerable interest to some 
of my classes (Fig. 22). Some of the members who 
chance to read the JouRNAL may recognize the sketch, 























Fig.23 
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and smile at the memory of the horse as reproduced by 
the pupils. We counted the oblongs in this picture. 

Draw an oblong, extend the diameters indefinitely, add 
triangles as in Fig. 23. Cut and fold the form on oblong 
edges and we have,—what? Never tell the class what 
they are making. 

The girls can construct needle-books, court-plaster cases, 
sachet-bags, ete., based upon the oblong; and the boys can 
cut the simple forms from wood, or make pencil trays. 
The oblong is not much used in design, but may be com- 
bined with other forms in border or surface patterns 





(Fig. 25), 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THEORY OF LIMITS REVIEWED. 


In the JOURNAL of November 14, Mr. Lawrence S. Benson 
criticises my treatment of the “* Theory of Limits’? (October 17). 
If I felt guilty of any great mathematical error, I might make 
against Mr. Benson the counter-charge so often filed in English 
courts, “‘tu quoque,’’ and refer him to the JouURNAL of August 22, 
where he draws a straight line through three points which are not 
necessarily in the same straight line. 

It is well to remember that Mr. Benson is at variance with math- 
ematicians, and does not agree with them in numbers of their con- 
clusions, examples being the treatment of the propositions on the 
circle, and the value of its area. I am not unaware of the disagree- 
ment of geometers over the circle and the polygon, In my illus- 
trstion I used a regular inscribed triangle, the number of whose 
sides is continually doubled, and showed that, as the area of the 
inscribed polygon is continually approaching the constant area of 
the circle, and can be made to differ from it by as little as we 
please, therefore the area of the circle is the limit of the area of the 
polygon. Since reading Mr. Benson’s criticism I have examined 
the latest edition of Wentworth's Geometry, and find that in it Pro- 
fessor Wentworth uses the same illustrations, the inscribed polygon 
being a square. Professor W. says that the length of the circum- 
ference is the limit of the length of the perimeter, but says that 
the length of the perimeter can never equal the length of the cir- 
cumference, as the one is made up of straight lines, and the other 
of curves, 

De. J. H. Coffin, in his chapter on ‘‘ The Carvature of the Conic 
Sections,” says: ‘‘If we wish to compare the area of a square with 
that of its inseribed circle, we may firat compare it with the area of 
a regular polygon inscribed in the circle; and since the greater the 
number of sides of this polygon the nearer will its area approach to 
equality with that of the circle, it is assumed that by increasing 
them indefiaitely the ‘wo areas will ultimately become equal, or that 
each will have the same ratio to the area of the square. * * * * 
The ratio between two quantities is not appreciably affected by 
adding to, or subtracting from, either, an indefinitely small part of 
itself. Strictly it is not affected at all, for in tha limit these in- 
definitely smali quantities are really nothing.”’ 

Professor Loomis, in the seventh chapter of his Differential Cal- 
calns, says: *‘ The limiting ratio of the length of an indefinitely 
s uall arc to its chord is one of eyuality.”’ 

Now when the radius is unity, and the inscribed polygon has 360 
sides, the length of a side of the polygon does not differ from the 
length of its arc until the seventh decimal placa. When the sids of 
the inscribed polygoa b>comas tha chord of the are of one second. 
the lengths of the chord and its are do not differ in fifteen decimal 
places. In other words, the difference b:tween the length of the 
perimenter and the length of the circuniference may be made less 
than any assignable quantity; that is, it becomes a quantity in- 
definitely small, and approaches 0 as its limit. 

Mc. Benson is by no mans the ficst nor the only one who has 
objected to this treatment. Professor Loomis, in his History of the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, says: ‘‘ Some mathematicians of 

iderable emi ia Germany, France, and England objected 
to the notion of quantities infinitely small. Among those who 
attacked the new analysis was Bishop Berkeley. He endeavored 
to prove that this analysis was inaccurate in its prinziples, and if it 
ever leads to true conclusions it is from an accidental compensation 
of errors, and he attempted to fortify his objection by ridicule, call- 
ing ultimate ratios the ghosts of departed yurntities. The objections 
of Berkeley were ful/y aiswered by Jurin and others.”’ 

De. Coffin says that ‘‘carves may be regarded a: polygon: of an 
indefinita number of sides,’’ and that the parts of the curves lying 


between contigaous points indefinitely near each other ‘‘may be 
considered straight lines.’’ Professor Wentworth says that the 
are and its chord, though infiaitely small, can never become equal, 
as the latter is a straight line and the former is not. In the defi 
nitions of a variable and its limit in the JouURNAL of Ostober 17, 
and in the illastration and proofs this point wa: carefally avoided, 
and the definitions and demonstrations so given that they are not 
affected by the truth or falsity of either position. 

In regard to the objection to the second proposition, while it is 
specious, it is not valid, for the transverse axis of the ellipse is itse// 
a diameter of the ellipse, being the maximum diameter. Farther, 
if, as Mr. Benson claims, this transverse axis is the limit of the sam 
of the radii, the semi-transverse axis must be the limit of the radius, 
and the theorem holds good, that the limit of the sum equals the sum 
of the limits. Mr. Benson, in trying to be critical, confuses pro- 


ducts of variables with /imits of products. 
Kinsman, Ohio. James J. H. HAMILTON, 





—_—_ 


SCHOOLROOM PLEASANTRIES. 


The following are reported by the London Sehoolmaster as actual 
occurrences of recent date : 


** Vassal,’’ a vessel filled with ointment. © 
‘‘ our mad talking,” and ‘‘ our maddog.’’ Eyrie, ** needle 
Daniel, “a sound lawyer in heaven.’ Sunday, ‘‘a leisure day 
allowed by Government to public and other officers.”” The Jew is 
an infidel, “ because he worships neither Christian God nor idles, 


but worships middle between.”’ 


‘*Our crazy bark,’’ 
* needle’s nest.’’ 





THE “SILENT CITY’ OF ALASKA. 


The following is a description of the wonderful and much-talked- 
of mirage of Alaska : 

“ About five o'clock on the afternoon of an early July day we 
suddenly perceived rising above the glacier over a the direction 0 
Mt. Fairweather what at first appeared to bea thin, misty cloud. 
It soon became clearer, and we distinctly saw a specter city moving 
toward us. We could plainly see houses, well-defined streets -_ 
trees, Here and there rose tall spiree over huge buildings, whic 








appeared to be ancient mosques or cathedrals. It was a large city, 
one which would contain at least 100,000 inhabitants. I have seen 
Milwaukee miraged over Lake Michigan, and this city appeared 
considerably larger than that. It did not look like a modern city, 
—more like an ancient European city. I noticed particularly the 
immense height of the spires. Of course we were much excited. 
The Indians who were with us were overcome by their superstitious 
fear and ran away. We both had cameras, and separated in order 
to take it from different points of view. By the time we reached 
points of vantage it had growa fainter, and soon disappeared. I 
should say the spectacle lasted about twenty-five minutes.’’ 





————- >——_—__ 


MEANING OF “ ALABAMA.” 


In ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” JOURNAL of Nov. 21, the colamn 
headed “‘ Origin and Meaning of the Names of the Stateg,’’ has as 
the first example the following: ‘‘ Alabama comes from a Greek 
word meaning, ‘here we rest.’’’ This is an error,—perhaps a 
typographical one. Very likely we should read ‘‘ Indian’’ instead 
of ‘* Greek’’ ; however, such a mistake can be accounted for. The 
words meaning ‘‘ rest’’ in Greek are #ovyitw, Tavopual, Ajyw, cxoAato, 
with some of their compounds. From none of these words could 
Alabama be derived by any form of manipulation. 
R. L. PERKINS, Boston. 

The error was typographical. The word should have been 

Creek.—[ Ep. 


——_—_—_ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— What is necessary before a person of foreign parentage, born 
in a foreign country, can vote in America ? W. F. F. 


— Your answer to the query of “‘ District School ’’ encourages 
me to ask what novel has Bluebeard as its hero. There is such a 
one I am told. BLEUE, 





— Please tell me through ‘‘ Queries”’ the proper pronunciation 
of Ibsen, the famous Norwegian playwright’s surname. 
G. P. W., Nanticoke, Pa. 


— I would say to Fenimore, in ‘‘ Answers and Queries,’’ that a 
very good article on ‘‘ The Little Old Lady of Threadneedle Street,’ 
can be found in Harper's Monthly for October. NICOLLET. 





— Please give the nama of the author of the lines, through the 
columns of the JOUKNAL,— 


** Read Homer once, and you can read no more, 
For all books else appear so mean and poor ,’’ ete 


S. M. 


— To ‘‘ Geoffrey’: The lines, — 
** A day, an hour of virtuous liberty, 
Is worth a whole eternity of bondage,’’ 
were written by Addison, and are to b> found ia Cato, Act. ii., 


Scene 1. H. M., E. 





— To “‘Dorian’”’: The title Czar or Tsar was first applied to 
the Grand Dake Vladimir, who died in 1125. The first Russian 
emperor who assumed the title was [van II., who was crowned Jan. 
1547. The word is said to be derived from Caesar or Kaiser. 
Czar is Polish; Tsare or Tsar is Russian. H. M. E. 





— To ‘‘Subseriber’’ : Sometimes the impassive mood is used in 
the first or the thirdeperson ; as, — 
*© Rest we here, Matilda said.’’— Scott. 


** Laugh those who can, weep those who may.’’—Id. 
‘* Whoever comes this way, behold and t: emble — Pollok. 


(See Kerl’s Grammar, $423.) H. M. E 


— To ‘‘ Jessica’: ‘* Beef eaters,’’ the name given to the ward- 
ers in the London Tower grounds, is an English corruption of the 
French ‘‘ buffetiers,’’ or royal waiters. Taoes2 mon are deesied in 
medieval costume, and carry tall halberds or spears. In olden 
times one bore a headsman’s axe, and was the person to wield it at 
his monarch’s pleasure. TRANSATLANTIC. 





— To ‘ District School ’’: Au accouat of the original of Blue 
beard may be found in Eaglish Notes and Queries, and also in 
Wheeler's No'ed Names in Fiction. Daolop notices the similarity 
of the story to that of the Third Calendar of Arabian Nights. 
The same story is foundin Thurinzian Logends, and Henry VIII. 


is called by his countrymen by the nam of Bluebeard 
OLIVE OLpscHooL, Washington, D. C. 





— For ‘‘ Subscriber” : I quote from Scott : 

“ Now tread wea measure!” said young Lochinvar. 

I think ‘‘ Subscriber ’’ will be able to recognize “‘ tread’’ asa 
verb in the imperative mood, and ‘‘ we” its subject, as first per- 
son. In the quotation given by himself, ‘‘bo’’ is a verb in the im- 
perative mood, and ‘‘ tie’’ its subject is third person, so I conclude 
that “our principal ”’ is right in saying: “ Itcan be in any person.”’ 

J. P. F., New Albany, Ind. 

— To ‘‘ District School’: The story of Bluebeard originated in 
France. In the original romance the Chevalier Raoul has a blue 
beard, from which he gets his name. The incidents are substan- 
tially the same as we know them in the familiar nursery tale. 
“ The historic original of Chevalier Raoul would appear to be one 
Giles de Laval, Lord of Raiz, who was made marshal of France in 
1429, aud fought ia defence of his country when invaded by the 
English ; but his cruelty and wickedness seem to have eclipsed his 
bravery, and he is remembered chiefly for his crimes. He is said to 
have taken a pleasure, among other atrocities, in corrupting young 


persons of both sexes and afterward in murdering them for the 


f | sake of their blood, which he used in his diabolical incantations. 


Out of this fact, in itself probably half mythical, the main featares 
of the tale of Bluebeard have probably grown, Laval was burnt’ 





alive in a field gear Nantes, in 1440.”’ H. ME, ! 





Classical Department. 


: All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
Pror. E. T, TOMLINSON, 1145 Mary Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 


SELECTIONS FROM RECENT COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS. 


WILLIAMS, 





Ancient Geography and History. 


I, 


1. Name the divisions of central Greece. 

2. Give the ancient and modern names of the islands in the 
Ionian Sea. 

3. The origin of republican constitutions in Greece. 

4. The expedition against Sicily. 

5. The campaign of Alexander against the Persians. 

6. Locate the following places, and state (with dates) what im- 
portant events occurred at each: Aegospotamos, Coronea, Leuctra 
Mycale, Plataea. ; 

Il, 


1. What was a Roman gens? acuria? a century ? a tribe? 
2. The first and second decemvirates. 

3. War with Tarentum and with Pyrrhus. 

4. The invasion of the Cimbri and Teutones. 

5. The first triumvirate. 

6. What was the object of the agrarian laws ? 


Entrance Examination in Greek. 


1. Translate (at sight) : 


Karaorpepapyevog dé [6 'Igexparny] rac iv ry Kedadsnvia moden 
Emsevoev sic Képxvpav, éyxei dé mpdrov uiv dyoboac ort mpoonhéover 
déxa tpinperg mapa Atovuciov, BonPjcoveu roic Aayedaiuovion, abri¢ 
&Adov yal axewWauevoc Tig XOpac oO Bev Toi¢ TE mpoonAéovrac duvarov 
nv opav yai rode onuaivovrag ei¢ tiv mOAW yaTadgavei: vival, évraiea 
XGTEaTHGE Tovg oxorove. XaKei vou MeV ovve Oero TPOOT/OVTWY TE xai 
épyovvTwy oc déot onpaiverr’ aibrde d? Ta TpUpapyev mpockrater 
eiyoow, ove denon, érel ynpigevev, arodovdeiv' ei dé Tic ui) diyo- 
AovOnoo., mpoeize ph peupecBar rv Siyyv imei 3’ PonudvOyoav 
mpoonhéovoa xal exnpbxOn, asia éyéveto béag i axovdy —obdeie yap 
oarig ob Spiuw Tov peArovtwv Teiv eicéBn cic Tac vadc., Theioag 
dé fvda hoav ai TwoAeuta Tpiperc, yaTaAauBaver dxd Lev Tov GARov 
tpujpwv el¢ THY ynv todo avdpag éyBeBnydrac, MeAavimmoce pévrot 6 
"Podiog toic te GAAote cuveBobAcve fu) weve fvradfa yal abrd¢ 
TAnpwoavevog tiv vadv bérAa. eyxeivoc pev viv yairep aravrév trait 
"Ippeyparove vavolv o'pmwo aréguyer’ ai d& imd Lupayovody piper 
dracat éddwoav avtoic dvdpacw. 6 wévto. "loryparnce Tac sey Tpiiperd 
dxpwrnpiacauevoc fAywv yaryyayeto el¢ Tov TOY Kepyopaiwr Améva, 
tTwv dé dvdpav ovvéBy txdorev tayroyv dpyipiov droric whi 
Kpiwvinnrov rod dapyovtoc tovrov J épvaAarrev, wg 7 mpakduevoc 
TapToAAa ypyuara 7] on TWANHTWV. yayeivor uev bro Avmie abdaperor 
gavaty arobvycye, toic 8 dAdove 6 Idiyparne adie, K epyvpaion, 


& yeurae Selapevor TOV XPHLATov, 


PRELIMINARY Notre.—This is an incident of the hostilities between 
Athens and Sparta, B. C. 373. The Athenian general, Iphicrates, goes 
to Corcyra to dislodge the Spartans established there. He finds them 
already goue, but is told that ten ships are on their way to Corcyra 
from Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, to join the Spartans. He doter- 
mines to capture those ships, and places watchmen on a height from 
which they are to signal to the city of Corcyra when the Syracusan 
ships touch at any point of the coast. He succeeds in capturing nine 
of the ships, tows them into the harbor, and then accepts a ransom for 
the crews; but holds Crinippos, the commodore, meaning to exact a 
larger ransom or sell him as a slave. Crinippos, however, disappoints 
him by committing suicide. 


2 Translate into Greek : 

When Cheirisophos saw the hill preoccupied, he summoned 
Xenophon from the rear and bade him bring the peltasts to the 
front. But Xenophon did not take the peltasts (for he perceived 
[saw] Tissaphernes and his army coming in sight), but he rode up 
nimself and asked Cheirisophos, ‘‘ Why do you summon me ?”’ 
And he said, ‘‘ The hill above the road has been preoccupied and 
it-is-impossible to proceed unless we dislodge these men. Why did 
you not bring the peltast ?’’ And Xenophon replied that it did 
not seem best to him to leave the rear when the enemy were com- 
ing-in-sight [the enemy coming-in-sight |. 


BROWN UNIVESITY, 


Translation at sight. 

1, Caesar. 

Caesar ex castris equitatum educi iubet, proeliamque equestre 
committit: laborantibus iam suis Germanos equites circiter CD 
submittit, quos ab initio secum habere instituerat. Korem impetum 
Galli sustinere non potuerunt, atque in fugam coniecti, multis, 
amissis, sese ad agmen receperunt, 

3. Vergil. 
Fama volat parvam subito valgata per urbem, 
Ocius ire equites Tyrrheni ad litora regis ; ; 
Vota meta duplicant matres, propriusque periclo 
It timor, et maior Martis iam apparet imago. 


3. Ovid. 


Sed tamen eventus vestrae, fortissime, pugnae 
Quis fuit ? Hector abit violatus vulnere nullo! 
Me miserum, quanto cogor meminisse dolore 
Temporis illius, qao Graium murus Achilles, 
Procubuit. 

Translation of Continuous Passage. 


There are some who believe that when death comes (advenio), 
the soul departs together with the life and that no one will live 
hereafter posthac). But surely, if we ask why the soul so often 
toils by night and day, and excited by the goads of glory follows 
virtue and fights for life itself, we cannot doubt that it has a pre- 
sentiment of the fature, and sees that it will live forever. (To live 
forever, aeternus esse.) 

Geography and History. 

Name the division of ancient Italy in which Rome was situated, 

Write the modern English names of these places: Neapolis, 
Mediolanum, Patavium. 

How far is Alba from Rome ? 

What range of mountains traverses Italy ? 

When did the Gauls invade Rome ? 

Mention any incidents of this invasion. 

How was Rome governed in the time of Cicero ? 





Name the first three em rs. 
Give the date of the battle of Actium. 
What were the results ef this battle ° 








emery: Fie 
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KreEp patriotism to the front. 
Coot air is not always good air. Ventilate. 

Tue Sléjd classes in Boston are filled to overflowing. 

Kate Sanvorn’s “Too Teachery”’ is interesting 
reading. 

THERE was never so large an increase in attendance 


upon normal schools as this year. 


Tue head master of Eton receives a salary of $25,000. 
The academy has an annual income of $150,000. 


OxGAniIzt your history class into a debating society to 


_ discuss the facts presented in the textbook in their vari- 


ous relations. 


Boston is thoroughly committed to the introduction of 
manual training wherever and whenever there is promise 
of profit to the pupils. 


Some states are able to publish a list of all the private 
schools, with the location and names of the teachers. All 
should be able to do it. 


Tue Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association heartily 
commended the plans of Commissioner Morgan for es- 
tablishing national schools for all Indian youth, and for 
introducing, so far as possible, graded courses of study, 
approving his efforts to elevate Indian children and to 
extend to them as a whole the benefits of good schools. 


Gen. Joun Brpwett, of Chico, Cal., sends his three- 
seated carriage and pair of fine horses with a driver round 
to the normal schoolhouse once or twice every week and 
takes all the teachers directly from their work for a drive 
of an hour or more,—and there are no finer drives any- 
where. This is a loxury that would be appreciated by 
many teachers, and there are many men abundantly able 


;] indispensable. 


to do it, if only their attention was called to it, or if they 
could realize how much it would mean of health and 


cheer to hard-worked teachers. 


Tue entertainment committee of California for the 
National Educational Association of 1888, under the gen- 
eral direction of State Supt. Ira G. Hoitt, and the special 
financial direction of James K. Wilson, raised nearly 
$32,000 and entertained with unprecedented heartiness. 
All this has been well understood, but it has not been as 
well known that they saved from that amount $4,000 
which has been recently distributed among the free kin- 
dergartens of San Francisco and Oakland, giving $1,000 
to the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association ; $666.66 
to each of the following : Silver Street, Pioneer, and the 
Pacific Kindergarten Associations ; and $200 to each of 
three kindergartens in Oakland and two in San Francisco. 

By this distribution thousands of the poorer children of 
these cities will be aided in starting right in the educa 
tional career, and the local gain from the meeting of 
1888 is continued over wider fields for a longer time. 





GENERAL MORGAN’S FIRST REPORT. 


We congratulate General Morgan, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and all friends of the Indian and of good 
government, upon the character of his first report and 
upon its almost uniformly favorable reception. He has 
struck the key-note so long desired by all thoughtful well- 
wishers of the Indian. He is applying promptly and 
effectively in all possible fullness modern public school 
methods to Indian education, selecting experienced, expert, 
scholarly public school teachers for all the institutions. 
Dr. Dorchester has made a thorough personal study 





of the schools, and has passed his judgment upon them on 
the same principles as he would of public schools and 
changes have been made only where efficiency makes it 
He has the courage to say what has been 
long known by many students of this problem, that the 
logic of events demands the absorption of the Indians into 
national life, not as Indians, but as American citizens. 
To accomplish this he proposes that education be made 


ards for their special institutions. 
must conform to the white man’s ways. Their children 
must be in school; they must be fitted to do something 
for themselves, for self-support, and upon leaving school 
must select some occupation for which they are educated. 
In asingle generation the tribal characteristics of indo- 
lence and barbarism can be modified if not entirely up-_ 
rooted, through the uniform and universal education of | 
their children. 

Let Congress sensibly and heartily sustain the com- 
missioner and give him whatever authority and means are 
necessary for the perfection of his every-way philosophic, 
philanthropic, patriotic plan of educating, ennobling, and 
enlisting this race in the industries and interests of civil- 
ization. 








SPECIAL NORMAL TRAINING FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL THACHERS. 


One of the resolutions of the Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, printed in another editorial, shows 
the tendency of the day for more abundant pedagogical 
training for high school teachers. There are three shades 
of opinion among the advocates of the enlarged work. 
Some advocate state support of a chair of pedagogy in 
some Massachusetts College ; some, a new normal school ; 
others, the devotion of some one existing normal school to 
this special work. It is elaimed by those who advocate 
this departure that the existing normal schools do not 
attract college graduates ; that high schools prefer college 
gradaates to normal graduates; so that more than nine 
tenths of the high school teachers of the state are said to 
be without normal training. The proposed normal school 
or college chair is to be for those only who intend to en- 
gage in secondary instruction. 


compulsory and uniform with the best public school stand- | 
He says the Indians | 


to graduate who does not exhibit high mental attainments 
and promise professional ekill. 

The arguments of the advocates of the school are: 
that the high school teacher has special need of profes- 
sional training; that as much skill and professional wis- 
dom are needed to teach algebra or history as arithmetic 
or geography ; that the teachers of lower grades are gen- 
erally graduates of the high schools and take into their 
work much of the spirit and method of their instructors ; 
that high school teachers will always have a liberal edu- 
cation, and must get their professional education after- 
ward; that the existing normal schools do an amount of 
academic work entirely unnecessary to the college grad- 
uates. 

It is a Jarge contract that the advocates have on hand 
when they attempt to secure an appropriation from the 
state for such an institution, the first of the kind in Amer- 
ica; but whether it comes or not, the agitation will be a 
good thing for all existing normal schools, 





PRESIDENT HARRISON ON EDUCATION. 


The first annual message of President Harrison deals 
plainly and emphatically with the interests of education. 
He says : 


The interest of the general government in the education of the 
people found an early expression not only in the thoughtful and 
sometimes warning utterances of our ablest statesmen, but in liberal 
appropriations from the common resources for the support of edu- 
cation in the new states. Noone will deny that it is of the gravest 
national concern that he who has the ultimate control of all public 
affairs should have the necessary intelligence wisely to direct and 
determine them. National aid to education has heretofore taken 
the form of land grants, and in that form the constitutional power 
of Congress to promote the education of people is not seriously 
questioned. I do not think it can be successfully questioned when 
the form is changed to that of a direct grant of money from the 
public treasury. Such aid should be, as it has always been, sug- 
gested by some exceptional conditions. The sudden emancipation 


| of the slaves of the South, the bestowal of the euffrage which soon 


followed, and the impairment of the ability of the states where 
these new citizens were chiefly found to adequately provide educa- 
tional facilities, presented not only exceptional, but unexampled, 
conditions. That the situation has been much ameliorated there is 
no doubt. The ability and interest of the states have happily in- 
creased. But the great work remains to be done, and I think the 
general government should lend its aid. As the suggestion of a 
national grant in aid of education grows chiefly out of the condi- 
tion and needs of the emancipated slave and his descendants, the 
relief should, so far as possible, while necessarily proceeding upon 
some general lines, be applied to the need that suggested it. It is 
essential, if much good is to be accomplished, that the sympathy 
and active interest of the people of the states should be enlisted, 
and the methods adopted should be such as to stimulate and not 
supplant local taxation for school purposes. As one Congress can- 
not bind a succeeding one in such a case, and as the efforts must in 
some degree be experimental, I recommend that any appropriation 
made for this purpose be so limited in annual amount, and as to 
the time over which it is to extend, as will on the one hand give 
the local school authorities opportunity to make the best use of the 
first year’s allowance, and on the other deliver them from the 
temptation to unduly postpone the assumption of the whole burden 
themselves. 


This is, all in all, the most satisfactory statement of the 
situation that has yet been made by any President, states- 
man, philosopher, or editor. It grapples with all the 
conditions, and clearly suggests a remedy that will moet 
the approval of the great body of our people in all sec- 
tions. It does not take so wide a range as some would 
desire, but it brings immediate relief. There is no emer- 
gency except in the South, and while recognizing all that 
has been heroically accomplished by those afflicted states 
it must ,be admitted that thay need, deserve, and are en- 
titled to financial aid for educational purposes at once. 





TEACHING AS A PROFESSION. 


Dr. Larkin Danton, for the Committee on Resolutions, 
at the last meeting of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ 
Association, made a report of such value thai we give it 
special prominence. 


The time has now come when we should make a vigorous effort 





The Legislature will be asked to create a high normal 
school, entirely professional, devoted to the theory and 
practice of teaching the branches of study pursued in the. 
public high schools, no one to be admitted who has not 


to secure the universal recognition of teaching as a profession 
equaling the other learned professions in importance and rank. 
This can be secured only by increasing the efficiency of the schools. 
If our work is not of a strictly professional character, we shall 
never be recognized as a profession. 

The meang to this end may be gathered under two heads: (1) 
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Now, while a single teacher working alone, if sufficiently wise, 
might do better work if left free to follow out his own plans, this 
does not hold of many teachers working together under the unify- 
ing influence of a single directing power, in order to avoid that 
waste of energy which results from working at cross purposes. 
This power is best embodied in the modern superintendent ; or, it 
certain!y would be if he were a universally recognized necessity. 
Hence wise supervision is an essential feature of a good school 
system. 

But however efficient the supervision, unless the teachers are 
able, learned, and well trained for their work, the best results are 
impossible. Hence the necessity of some competent authority to 
decide who is, and who is not, qualifiea to enter the profession of 
teaching. Teachers should be examined and supervised by educa- 
tional experts. Until this is done, teaching will never attain much 
dignity, and certainly will not obtain recognition as a learned pro- 
feasion. 

Oar high echools are supplied with teachers largely by the col- 
leges, while the general direction of schools and teachers falls 
largely to the lot of lawyers, doctors, and ministers, who have been 
educated in our colleges. Both these classes would be better pre- 
pared for their duties if they were grounded in the principles of ed- 
ucational science, and made somewhat a~quainted with educational 
systems and methods. It seems, then, desirable that some means 
should be provided by which education could be studied somewhat 
by all college students, and by which those students who intended 
to make teaching a business could obtain a thorough knowledge of 
educational science and practice. Therefore,— 


1, Resolved, That judicious supervision is essential to the highest 
efficiency of any system of schools, and that, therefore, supervision 
should be extended in this state till every public school of the Com- 
monwealth is under the direction of a good superintendent. 

2. Resolved, Tnat a state board of examiners should be created, 
and that no person who does not hold a certificate of qualification 
from such board should be eligible to employment as a public 
school teacher in this Commonwealth. 

3. Resolved, That chairs of pedagogy should be established in 
our colleges and universities, or that the state provide some means 
by which the graduates of colleges may have a purely professional 
course in the science and art of education. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


POPULAR EXPLANATION OF A VERY SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 
—FUNDAMENAL IDEAS OF THE SWEDISH AND GERMAN 
SysTeEMs.—VikEWSs OF Dr. E. M. HARTWELL, OF JOHNS 
Hopkins. 

Unusual interest was manifested at the recent meeting at the In- 
stitute of Technology for the discussion of the best methods of 
physical training. ‘The Swedish method which was brought to the 
attention of the people by the school under the patronage of Mrs. 
Augustus Hemenway, and its near relation, the German system, 
are attracting much attention. One of the most important papers 
presented to the audience, over which presided Professor Harris, 
the national Commissioner of Education, was that by Dr. E. M. 
Hartwell, of Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Hartwell is the au- 
thor of an exhaustive government report upon the different gym- 
nastic systems of the collegee of the country, and he has also made 
thorough study in Germany and Sweden of the subject of his ad- 
dress. But an off-hand explanation of the Swedish and German 
systems as he gave it to me privately, will be found of interest,—I 
think, more than an abstract of his address. There is the botiom 
idea that physical training must be adapted to the development of 
the body. Every achievement or expression must be through mus- 
cular action. That action depends upon the development of the 
nerve centers. It would be as much of a mistake to expect certain 


acts of the muscles at certain ages of the body, as it would be to’ 


look for the bone development of an adult in a child. 

Dr. Hartwell’s illustration was in this line: At first, with the 
child, comes the conscious control of the muscles of the chest and 
those which give control of the upper part of the arm. In this 
age, the arm is to the child nothing but a something which it can 
move about. Later, when the control of the muscles, throngh the 
action of the nerve centers which connect with them is further de- 
veloped, the arm becomes a means of support and locomotion,—a 
sort of stamp in which there is no perception of the finer uses of 
the hand, Control of the muscles extends down to the ends of the 
fingers. There is the power of steadying the body when attempts 
are made to walk, then the more complicated use of the hand. 
The reverse of this process is seen in paralysis. It is the muscles 
of the lips which are attacked before those of the throat; those of 
the fingers before those of the forearm ; those of the forearm before 
those of the arm. When the disease has reached to the great nerve 
centers, then it has done its work. So the physical development 
must recognize the importance of building a good foundation before 
it tries to rear the superstructure. The muscles of the body, of the 
back, of the legs, and of the arms must be made symmetrical and 
well proportioned before an attempt is made to give @ fine training 
to any specific faculties. On such a foundation, says Dr. Hartwell, 
one can build almost any structure which is wanted. But, says he, 
it is of no ase to develop a child’s faculties before he has the proper 
foundation to work upon. ‘‘ Of what use is it,” he asks. ‘‘ to de- 
velop a find sewing woman, if she has a weak back ?”’ He once 
asked a teacher of a writing school what pupils made the best pen- 
emn. The answer was that it was the strong country boys who 
came to the city when from fifteen to eighteen years of age. That 
is, these boys had gained a symmetrical muscular development on 
the farms in the country, and so had an excellent foundation on 
which could easily be reared the superstructure of fine develop- 

¢1: of the special powers necessary to make good penmen. 


One of the conclusions from this truth, according to the doctor, 

is that it is not the function of the public schools to train for special 
professions in life. It should not be the aim to turn out part of the 
scholars as good blacksmiths, another part as good carpenters, and 
another as good draughtsmen, and so on, but the aim should be to 
train the muscles to a harmonious development acéording to the age 
of the pupil,—to build a foundation broad and sure. Then the 
specialist can make almost anything he pleases with such a person. 
The Swedish and German systems are both based upon this view of 
the human system, and the choice between them, Dr. Hartwell 
thinks, is largely a matter of taste and convenience. In his opinion 
the system which is to become common in this country will be an 
eclectic system. It will take from the different systems the parts 
which are best suited for the school or college where they are to be 
used, but they must all recognize this fundamental truth of gradual 
development. The Ling system takés up in turn the muscles which 
come in order under the control of a growing child, and seeks to 
give the pupil erect carriage of the body, strength in the back, in 
the chest, in the arms, the legs, and so on, seeking all the time, 
not the performance of special feats, but the establishment of a 
good foundation of the whole muscular system. Healthy develop- 
ment is the first object, and the second is the training of the powers 
so that they shall be under the control of the will, and will respond 
to the will when it seeks to express or to accomplish something 
through the action of the muscles. 
In this country the college of the East and the public schools of 
the West are the best eupplied with gymnastic instruction, but 
there is nothing in the whole country which is what it should be. 
The authorities of Kansas city were the first of any city in the 
country to make physical exercise obligatory upon the children. 
Chicago, Omaha, St. Joseph, Denver, Louisville, and other places, 
have also the German system. Kansas City has movements with- 
out apparatus, or with light apparatus, and this system has been 
adopted in thirty-one cities and towns, including Milwaukee, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburg, Davenport, and Keokuk. Their plan is to have 
the teachers of the public schools instructed by a special teacher in 
order to enable them to instruct the pupils, while in Chicago and 
other places which have adopted its system, special teachers go 
directly into the schoolrooms and teach the scholars. In all, the 
cities and towns which have the German system of gymnastics have 
@ population of about 1,300,000, and about 390,000,000 school chil- 
dren. The Swedish system has been introduced;into the Women’s 
College in Baltimore. Its instructor graduated from the Central 
Gymnastic Institute in Stockholm, which is the very best institute 
in the world for the training of gymnastic instructors. In Johns 
Hopkins University there is a combination of the Swedish system 
with the lighter movements, and the German with its heavy appar- 
atus. Dr. Nils Posse, the head of the Boston school of gymnastics, 
is a graduate of the institute in Stockholm. Dr. Hartwell has a 
high opinion of the excellent physical training which is given to the 
students at West Point and Annapolis academies, but added that 
the system of military training is rapidly changing, owing to new 
inventions in fire-arms. Our systems in this country are antiquated, 
and we are far behind the methods of Germnny. R. L. B. 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 





Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, edited by the classical 
instructors of Harvard will be issued annually. The first volume 
of 200 pages is already in press. ($1.00). This will be a welcome 
departure in the interests of teachers of high schools and academies 
who are fitting pupils for college, especially for Harvard. 

James H. Blodgett, Rockford, Ill., has been appointed special 
agent for the collection of the statistics of education for the United 
States. There is a purpose more definite than ever before to make 
these returns complete and reliable, not only as regards public 
schools and colleges but all private schools. 

Four hundred personal letters written by one woman were behind 
the success of the famous Conference on Physical culture. 

F,. W. Harkness, president of the Correspondence University, 
Chicago, who has been under severe criticism for some months for 
alleged methods of granting college degrees, sends us an explana- 
tion, and assures us that he and his methods have been maliciously 
misrepresented. It is impracticable for us to verify either the orig- 
inal accusations or the statements in his denial. We fail to see 
any call for the granting of any degrees by such an institution. So 
far as he aids and encourages study he is doing the world a service, 
but in the granting of degrees, however thorough the study, he can 
do no good so far as we can see. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, was never 
more warmly welcomed to Boston than when he came to preside 
over the Conference in the Interest of Physical Training on Thanke- 
giving week. 

Principal A. G. Ham, of the new Thomas N. Hart School, South 
Boston, has taught in the city twenty-three years, and at the Dedi- 
cation, Dr. L. D. Packard, chairman of the committee, gave this 
remarkable testimony: ‘‘ Mr. Ham has had charge of the Lincoln 
School with thirty teachers and 1,700 pupils, and yet from no 
teacher, pupil, or parent, has there been one complaint entered this 
year against him or any of his teachers. 

Boston adds 1,000 and more to the children of school age annually. 

Mrs. Mary N. Hunt, who, as head of the educational depart- 
ment of the Womans’ Christian Temperance Union received and 
presented to the 49th and 50th Congresses over 4,000,000 petitions 
for Federal Aid to Pablic Schools, has written President Harrison 
thanking him in behalf of these petitioners for his recommendation 
of this measure in his recent message to Congress. 
|" ftom. Charles T. Gallagher, elected upon the Boston School 
‘Board last Tuesday, has had a remarkable record for » 





school committeeman. Born in the same ward in which he now 
lives; educated in the public schools; he has been in the House of 
Representatives, in the State Senate, and four times elected upon 
the school board, always without opposition, and was unanimously 
elected president of the board in the most trying hour of its history. 

The dedication of the Thomas N. Hart Grammar School Building, 
South Boston, last week Wednesday, was every way a notable 
affair. It is one of the finest grammar schoolhouses in the country, 
large, roomy, cheery, well finished, best of arrangements every 
way, and has a commanding view of the harbor. The great ad- 
dresses were by Mayor Hart and ex-Governor Long, Chairman Gal- 
lagher of the board, Chairman Dr. Packard of the Division, and 
Principal A. G. Ham. James A. Murphy, of the committee, spoke 
with great acceptance, and Superintendent Seaver, Headmaster 
Danton, of the board, and S. B. Capen, of the Board, all made 
good addresses. H. E. Holt conducted the singing with his usual 
skill, and the crowd filled every nook and corner of the hall and 
hallways. 





FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


— If there be truth in ancient saws, 
It surely would be meet 
That I should call my love ** Revenge,” — 
They say Revenge is sweet. 
. * 


“* Economy” is wealth, they say,— 
She’s wealth enough for me ; 
** Consistency’s’’ a jewel, and 


8 
A jewel, too, is she, 
* * . 
And if in these triumphant arms 
I hold the winsome elf, 
I'll call her **History,’’ in the hope 
That she'll repeat herself. 
— Wilson K. Welsh, in Life. 


— The Bridge of Sighs—The Brooklyn Bridge. 

— Ties that bind—Handenffs, 

— Peacemakers—The scissors. 

— A stirring subject—The spoon. 

— High tide—The hair ribbon. 

— Charge of the Light Brigado—The gas company’s bill. 

— Jones wishes to know if it is right to make light of matches. 

— Laphson remarks that a man who dislikes writing might be 
called a pensioner. 

— The minister had just remarked that the brethren would dig. 
tribute clay eggs for the congregation to fill with spare change, and 
then announced the hymn, ‘‘ Begin, my soul, thine exalted lay! ’’ 


THIS AND THAT. 





— December drops no weak relenting tear 
By our fond summer’s sympathies ensnared ; 
Nor from the perfect circle of the year 
Can even winter's crystal gems be spared, 


— It is stated that Florence Marryat has written 47 novels. 

— A novel by Charles Dickens, the present, is promised for early 
publication. 

— An accurate biography of Helen Hunt Jackson (H. H.) is 
definitely promised. 

— England is considering a proposition to hold a Shakespeare 
festival. Irving is one of its opponents. 

— The two hundred and twentieth thousand of Looking Back- 
ward ig just coming from the Riverside Press. * 

— Joan of Arc, Madame de Stael, and George Sand have been 
chosen as subjects for statues to be placed in the Louvre. 

— The Women’s Press Club of New York has just been organ- 
ized, with Mrs. D. G. Croley (‘‘ Jenny Jane ’’) as president. 

— Tupper had a princely revenue from his writings. Had there 
been an international copyright he would have received more than 
a million of dollars. 

— John Ward, Preacher, has passed its fiftieth thousand in 
America, been added to the Tauchnitz list in Germany, and is now 
translated into Datch. 

— A novel entertainment now in favor is the ‘ Avoirdupois Sup- 
per,” at which each person is weighed and charged for the meal at 
the rate of 25 cents for every 100 pounds. 

— The cost of the new catalogue of the Astor Library, which has 
been in preparation for six or seven years, has been about $50,000. 
Copies are on sale at the library at $30. 

— ‘* Be moderate in work, moderate in eating, and also some- 
what moderate in drinking,—this is the advice of a father to his 
son,’’—are the words which Bismarck said to the phonograph when 
it was exhibited to him, before sending it to Count Herbert 
Bismarck. 

— At one end of the grounds containing the remains of the 
palaces of the Cwsars, in Reme, is a pedagogium, or schoolhouse. 
On the walls of several rooms can be seen caricatares and inscrip- 
tions made by the Roman boys. These are scratched with a steel 
stylus which they used for writing. Some of the pictures are quite 
good, and a number of the names of the scholars are to be seen. 

— The Chautauquan is responsible for the following: One of the 
professors in the University of Oxford was in conversation with a 
friend who happened to refer in a general way to the great novelist, 
Thackeray, and was much surprised to see that the professor did 





Boston | 


not understand. ‘‘ Why,” said the friend, “don’t you remember 
the author of Vanity Fair?’’ ‘Ob, yes,” said the professor, 
‘ Bunyan; clever, bat unorthodox.”’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing ; 
theca designations of books, as Ato, Bve, 120, atc., give litle indi. 
cation of size; we l, therefore, hereafter, ~ the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 








Memoirs or A Mituronarre. By Lucia True Ames, 
Author of ‘* Great Thoughts and Little Thinkers.’’ Boston and 
New York: Houghton. Mifflin, & Co. 325 pp.,7x5. $1.25. 
Miss Ames, in her Memoirs of a Millionaire, presents an in- 

stantaneous photograph of history that is being made under the best 

of Mr. Bellamy’s prophetic inspiration. The unreality of Look- 
ing Backward, is materialized with thrilling effect in every line 
of this recital of the experiences and purposes of Miss Mildred 

Brewster, of Boston. The work is more historic than prophetic. 

Looking Backward assumes to be history as written a century 

hence, this is a history as written just a few hours ahead, — the 

record of history as it is being made, caught in the flush and fer- 
vency of its own creation before it has shrivelled, lost its color or its 

life by being gathered. , 
No other literary man or woman knows the details of the various 

hilanthropic educational development of Mrs. Hemenway and 

rs. Qaincy Shaw, in Boston, so thoraughly as Miss Ames. She 
has given herself up to a close study of the spirit, energy, life, and 
motive of all these school reforms. She has lived in them, as it 
were, without being of them; she has looked upon them with all 
the genius for success that one looks upon the game of chess or 
checkers that others are playing, and recites with magic art the way 
things are being done in our presence. She merely studies the game 
by watching the movements that are to be made next, rather than 

those that have been made. . 
Her ideas realized will be no farther beyond the highest realiza- 

tions of today than the realizations of Mrs. Hemenway and Mrs. 

Shaw are beyond the ordinary unthrilled life of the most old-fashioned 

rural school. She reaches into the reading habit and home life of 

the poor and neglected as skillfully as these philanthropists have 
reached into the school life. One has the feeling continually that 

Miss Ames ought to be her own executor. Multitudes will rejoice 

if some thirty-millionaire will be touched by the book and intrust 

her to materialize her philanthropic philosophy. 


Tue Vixine Ace. By Paul B. du Chaillu, Author of 
** Explorations in Equatorial Africa,’ ‘‘ Land of the Mid- 
night Sun,’’ etc, With 1366 Illustrations and Map. In 2 vols., 
1150 pp., 9x6. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $7.50 
In these elegant volumes the renowned traveler gives the early his- 

tory, manners, and customs of the ancestors of the English speaking 

nations. The illustrations are from the antiquities discovered ip 
mounds, cairos, and bogs, as well as from the ancient Sagas and 
and Eddas. In the course of the last half-century the history of 
the Northmen has been unearthed, as it were, by the discovery of 
almost every kind of implement, weapon, and ornament produced 
by that accomplished race. The testimony of archwology has been 
adduced to corroborate the Sagas, and forms one of the most impor- 
tant links in the chain of argument as here presented. In an ap- 
pendix some extracts from the Frankish Chronicles are given, that 
bear strong evidence to the truthfulness of the Sagas. These Sagas 

(or *‘ gay ’’) record the leading events in individual or family his- 

tory, aud date from about A. D. 876. These are usually volumio- 

ous, furnishing a superabundance of material that would repel any 
but an enthusiast. 

These volumes represent eight years’ labor. No translations of 
others have been employed, but the indefatigable antiquarian and 
accomplished scholar applied himself persistently to the original 
documents, and adopted his own rendering of them. Collecting, 
selecting, and methodically arranging his facts, he has triumphantly 
articulated the complete framework of a national history whose 
fragments were supposed to be past gathering up. It is curiously 
interesting to recognize, as one does in perusing this work, the very 
same traits of character between those old Northmen and the mod- 
ern English-speaking people. The materials used in these volames 
in describing the cosmogony and mythology, the life, religion, laws, 
and customs of our ancestors, were mainly derived from records 
upop parchment found in Iceland, begrimed by the smoke of the 
Icelandic cabin, and worn by the centuries which have passed over 
them. So conspicuously well has the author done his work, that 
there will be no eccasion and no temptation for any to follow. 





Common Sense ARITHMETIC, FOR PRIMARY AND GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOLS, 2 Vols. Parts I and Il. New York: A. 
Lovell & Co. 7x5}. Price, Part I., 30 cts.; Part If., 40 ets. 
An examination of these books forces the conviction that the title 

given them is not a misnomer. The author went to work with the 

idea in mivd that teachers were conversant with the principles un- 
derlying all the problems which scholars would perform in arith- 
metic, and he has carefully avoided all useless verbiage, all discus- 
sion of pet methods for elucidating skillfully constructed problems. 

All non-essential methods and principles are eliminated. The defi- 

nitions are few, pertinent, and what is more, accurate. The prob- 

lems in both pe are endless in variety, and combine the essentials 
of mental and written arithmetic. 

Tue Story oF THe AMERICAN SOLDIER IN WAR AND 
PeAcK. By Elbridge S. Brooks, Author of ‘‘ The Story of the 
American Indian’? and ‘‘ The Story of the American Sailor.”’ 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 350 pp., 9x 634. Price, $2 50. 
This is a story in the interests of history and of patriotism. In 

presenting his composite photograph of the American soldier, who 
at different periods has taken up arms in obedience to duty and in 
defence of home and country, Mr. Brooks has given honor to whom 
honor is due, and long over-due. Tracing the affluent stream back 
to its source, he pictures afresh the ‘‘ minute men”’ of early Revo- 
lutionary days, uadisciplined, undrilled, who fought the well-trained 
British militia ; recalls the glories of the old-time *‘ general trainin’ ”’ 
and muster day,—the day of small things not to be despised,—the 
exemplification of that ringing behest, ‘‘ In time of peace prepare 
for war.’’ The record of the last war is made impartially, and 
here, of course, the ‘‘story’’ is at its most thrilling point. The 
splendid volume is profusely illustrated, haviog many full-page 
pictures by Mr. L. J. Bridgman, 

A Genera History ror Conieces anp HicH 
ScHoots. By P. V. N. Myers, A.M. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
776 pp. Price, $1.65. 

This is all that the admirers of this author's Ancient History and 
Medieval and Modern History will expect, and greater praize we 
could not give the work. It is a wonderful book in its complete- 
ness, literary etyle, arrangements, maps, charts, and illustrations, 
There are twenty double-page colored maps, a clearly analyzed 
table of contents, and a full index. We presume every one will 
turn, as we did, to pages 521-2 to see how he treats the Tetzel 
indulgence problem. We reproduce this paragraph. After 
— ~ sna me of ~ [nme the condition of Tet- 
zel’s appointment, it says : e uage that he, or at least his 
subordinates, used, in exhorting the people to comply with the con- 
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iti ining the indulgences, one of which was 4 donation of 
oe oe metal ated. The result was that erro- 
neous views as to the effect of indulgences began to spread among 
the simple and credulous, some being so far misled as to think that 
if they only contributed this money to the building of St. Peters at 
Rome they would be exempt from all | serve for sins, such as sor- 
row for sin, and purpose of amendment, etc.” This method 
of stating the facts is characteristic of the book in its entirety. 
It is never denunciatory, neither does it hesitate to state in general 


the conditions as they were. 


Tue Mitter’s Daveuter. By Alfred Tennyson. Tllus- 
trated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Size, Royal 
Qaarto. Price, $3.00. a 
A sumptuous holiday edition of the laureate’s exquisite poem for 

young and old, consisting of nearly thirty double stanzas, with two 

ls of songs introduced. The illustrations are by H. Wintbrop 
eirce, Edmund H. Garrett, Harry Fenn, J. Appleton Brown, 
and J. D. Woodward. Their work seems an inspiration. They 
have discerned the poet’s vision, and fixed it for the joy of the many 
whose genius lies in appreciation. Besides the embellishments that 
measure space with the text, there are several full pages. The vol- 
ume is arranged a /a portfolio, only the right hand pages being oc- 
cupied, with obverse of a fine heavy paper left plain. Gilt edgee, 
beveled covers, with design in gold and colors, are befitting exter- 
nals. Boxed. 
Tue Harpers have issued, in English, Guy de Mau- 
t’s ** The Odd Number,’’—this title referring to the thirteen 
stories which make up the pleasing volume. An introduction by 

Henry James, besides having an interest of its own, is a letter of 

recommendation to the public for what follows. The able trausla- 

tion is by Jonathan Sturgis. 


Txose who have enjoyed the “Little Miss Weezy ” 
books, which have given Penn Shirley popularity as a writer of 
children’s stories, will welcome the advent of this volume entitled 
Little Miss Weezy’s Sister. It is an amusing story, full of lessons 
in gentleness and usefulness which will aid in developing the juven- 
nile mind and moulding the character. Lee & Shepard; 75 cents. 


Onx, Two, Ture, Four, is the title of a most beauti- 
ful quarto showing the collaborated work of Maud Humphrey, 
artist, and Helen Gray Cone, poet. The illustrations in colors and 
monotint begin with the quartette of child heads upon the cover, 
and make the pages seem a fairy garden. A superb holiday offer- 
ing from the Fifth Avenue, New York, publishers, Frederick A. 
Stokes & Brother. Price, $.1 00. 


A TIMELY volume from the house of Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Co., New York, consists of essays on the ‘‘ Social Aspects of 
Christianity,’’ by Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Political Economy, in the Johns Hopkins University. Some of the 
more important topics discussed are: ‘‘ The Alienation of Wage- 
Worker from the Church,’”? ‘‘The Church and the World,’’ 
‘** Philanthropy,’’ ‘‘Ethics and Economics.’’ The author's efficient 
treatment of these will serve to steady the aroused thought of the 
country on these matters. 


Tue latest and perhaps the best book in Heath’s 
** Modern Language Series’’ is Niel Klin’s Wal/fahrt in Die Un- 
terwelt, by Ludwig Holberg, edited by Eugene H. Babbitt, instruc- 
tor in German in Harvard University. The vocabulary being 
rather extensive for beginners, and the style not of the easiest, the 
work has been prepared with reference to the needs of students who 
have had a year or so of German. For a class of such it will fur- 
nish a text sufficiently interesting to cause them to take the new 
Reader by storm. The preface concerns the author (1684-1754), 
and notes are appended. 


Les Portes Francais pu XIX. Srecre is the title 
of a volume of French poetry just published by William R. Jen- 
kins, New York, comprising selections from eighty-two French 
poets of the present century, chronologically arranged by authors, 
and prefaced by brief biographical notices of the poets represented. 
Prof. C. Fontaine, of Washington, has devoted much time to the 
preparation of this work, which while representative in character, 
is free from moral blemish. Excellent for students, and a delight- 
fal anthology for general readers. 402 pp., 12mo., cloth, $1.50. 


Harper's Youna Peoprx, 1889. The tenth volume 
of this favorite publication for boys and girls, fifty-two numbers, 
beginning with Nov. 1888, appears in handsome and appropriate 
binding, forming a treasury of good things. No better example 
of ‘‘ a liberal education ’’ was ever seen between two covers; every 
page of the nine hundred will serve the purpose of useful informa- 
tion and recreation. One might purchase a juvenile library, cost- 
ing more than ten times the price of this book, and yet fall far 
short of having the practical worth contained in this volume, with 
its infinitely varied and pleasing contents. 


AMONG the most important class books of the year is 
that on ‘‘Ancient History for Colleges and High Schools,’’ by P. 
V. N. Myers, President of Belmont College, and published by 
Ginn & Company, Boston. 1t embraces the history of the Egyp- 
tians, Assyrio-Babylonians, Hebrews, Phenicians, Lydians, Medes 
and Persians, and Greeks. The connecting links between the his- 
tory of the East and of the West have been carefully traced, and 
the inflaence of Oriental civilization upon the later development of 
the western peoples fully indicated. This work is furnished with 
chronological summ aries, colored maps, and numerous illustrations. 
369 pp., price, $1,10. 


In the rush of school books, one that by no means is to 
be overlooked bears the title, Notes of Lessons for Young Teachers, 
The author, John Taylor, for many years principal of a large 
school, has trained scores who are now serving the cause of educa- 
tion with success and honor. His methods are embodied in this 
manual, which explains the essential features of a lesson, sketches 
the plan and discusses the subject matter; gives valuable hints on 
manner, with general advice. In brief, the young instructor is 
here instructed. The models from actual examination papers have 
interested us, as doubtless they will others besides those for whom 
“ book is especially designed. Published by the Boston Supply 

ompany. 


Cou. Avsert A. Pops, of Boston, whose name is on 
bieycles the world over, has been induced to issue in a neat pamphlet 
hig recent address before the Carriage Builders’ National Asso- 
Ciation, at Syracuse. It gives in epitome the history of road and 
Carriage making, The road is the type of civilized society. The 
interest may be guessed with which we here see the roads of the old 
world cong uerors, built when Blake crushers and the respective 
merits of ‘Trinidad and rock asphalt and Wheeling fire-brick were 
matters of which they never dreamed, compared with the roads of 
the foremost nations of today. Improvements which abridge dis- 





tances are among the most beneficient of theage. More roads mean 
more carriages, and among these the Colonel naturally and appro- 


priately brings in ‘‘ the wheel.” He maintains that a system of 
road building best suited to the convenience of public travel should 
be established by the government. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Re eee aieioha  Campboll, Bbaitp; ‘price. @l.S0-- Witter 
traits of Friends; by John Pp ; -25,— ur 
Fisk ; b George Prentice, D.D, ; price, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin. m x 

Temperance Arithmetic ; by Julia McNair Wright ; price, 10 cents. 
—— Temperance First Reader; by Julia McNair righ : price, 5 cts. 
New York: National Temperance Society and Publis ing F ouse, 

German Poetry for Beginners; edited by Emma 8. Buckheim; price, 
50 cents. New York: ‘The Clarendon Press. 

Harper’s Young People for 1889. Boston: Harper & Brothers. 

Autobiography of Renjamin Franklin; edited by John Bigelow; 
price, $1.00.-——Life; by James Platt, F.8.8.; price, 75 cents. —— Lib. 
erty and a Living; by Philip G. Hubert, Jr.; price, $1.00. New York: 
G. 5 Putnam’s Sons. 

Dr. Asan of Rugby; by Rose E. Selfe; price, 50 cents. New York: 
Cassell & 

The Tartuffian Ane; by Paul Mantegazza; price, $1.25.——The Law 
of wary ty Ae ft} by Lelia J. Rob n, LL.B., price, $1.00. Bos- 
ton : an epard. 

R ¥y~ Memorial Volume; G. J. George Hodgins. Toronto: War- 
ic ns. 

" Perfect Memory; How to Attain It: oe 4 by Charles Hart- 

ley; revised and enlarged by John A. Shedd. New York: The Teach- 

ers’ Publishing Co. 

Emanuel; by Wm. Forbes Cooley; price, $1.50. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 











FROM THE COLLEGES. 
BATES COLLEGE, 

The annual catalogue shows the number of students in the four 
college classes to be 140,—12 more than last year. The freshman 
class numbers 52. The list of the faculty shows three new names, 
—L. G. Jordan, A.M., professor of chemistry and biology; Wm. 
H. Hartshorn, A.M., instructor in physics and geology; and Geo. 
W. Wood, A.M., Ph.D., instructor in Greek.——The Theological 
School faculty is to be reinforced next year by Professor Anthony, 
who has been studying in Europe for three years. 

TUFTS COLLEGE, 

The requirements for admission to the regular classical course at 
Tufts have been amended as follows: Knowledge of French or 
German ; a good knowledge of the elementary grammar of the lan- 
guage be presents for admission; ability to pronounce and recog- 
nize readily familiar words and phrases by ear; and the candidate 
must have read at least two hundred pages of French or one hun- 
dred pages of German. This will also be a requirement to the en- 
gineering course. A greater requirement is to be made for admis- 
sion to the philosophical course. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 

The university has been presented with a check for $100,000 by 
Mrs. Caroline Donovan, of Baltimore. Mrs. Donovan expresses a 
preference that it be used to found a chair of English literature, 
though, if the trustees see fit to make other use of the money they 
may act according to their best judgment. The trustees have 
promulgated this resolution: ‘‘ That it is not desirable that any 
publication be issued by the students of this university without the 
consent of the board of trustees, and that the publication of any 
newspaper by any person or persons connected with the university 
is forbidden.’’ This was adopted to head off recent efforts to start 
a college paper.——The widow of Prof. Henry Carroll Lewis, of 
Philadelphia, has made an important gift to the mineralogical de- 
partment, 





AMHERST COLLEGE, 


The committee from the junior and sophomore classes who have 
in charge the preparation of an Amherst song book, will meet soon. 
It is the intention to retain the best of the distinctive Amherst 
songs already published, and to add others with the help of the 
alumni and undergraduates, To further this part of the project, it 
is probable that prizes will be offered for the best original produc- 
tion. —— Dr. Marshal Henshaw, who has been lecturer on natural 
philosophy since 1881, has resigned. Dr. Henshaw was principal 
of Williston Seminary from 1863 to 1877. Ata meeting of the 
trustees of the college, it was voted to confer the degree of LL.D. 
upon Pres. Seth Lowe, of Columbia College. It was alao voted 
that letters of sympathy be prepared and sent to President Seelye 
and Professor Mather. Good reports were presented from the 
latter, and he hopes to be at his duties before long.——A letter 
from President Seelye has been received by Professor Mather, 
which gives his friends strong hope that he may recover fully from 
his trouble. ——The 64th annual catalogue shows 30 members of 
the faculty and 334 students, 103 of the latter being in the fresh- 
man class, The addition of 2,000 new volumes to the college 
library, making 53,000 volames in all, and the first official men- 
tion of the Roswell D. Hitchcock fellowship in history and social 
and economic science are the most important changes. 





YALE COLLEGE, 

At a meeting of the Yale University corporation the following 
degrees were conferred: Ph.B., Frank Dodge Leffingwell and 
Danford Newton Barney Sturgis, M.A.; Evans Woollen, Ph.D. ; 
Rev. Dr. William W. McLane and Alfred Mundy Wilson, D.D., 
(honorary) ; Rev. Charles Ray Palmer, of Bridgeport. The ques- 
tion of establishing a chair of music was discussed, and the subject 
referred to acommittee.——The Catholic students have formed a 
society known as the Yale Catholic Union. The aim of the society 


is to be principally literary, and all Catholics in the university are 
eligible to membership.——The faculty of the medical school have 
for some time contemplated the establishment of a school of phar- 
macy, and the Connecticut Association of Pharmacy has appointed 
@ committee to assist in the project.——The Yale observatory is 
the official source of correct time throughout the state. It not only 
supplies the railroads with the correct time daily, but also many 
public buildings. Its income is $1,000 a year from 8 alone. 
——The faculty of the law department have invited Jadge Nathan- 
a4 ae mg of Hartford, al one of the annual lecturers on any 
subject he may choose.——The practical beginn of the new 
gymovasiam has been made. Of the $180,000 orm | all is secured 
but $15,000, which the committee expect to have in a very short 
time. —— The total enrollment of students this year is 1,413, an in- 
ae eee There is an increase in every depart- 
ment except the art " both 
the academic department and scientific school are the largest 

history of the college. There has been a numerical 
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during the presidency of Dr. Dwight. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


A WELL-ATTENDED CONFERENCE. 

The friends of physical training met to discuss this subject at 
Huntington Hall, Institute of Technology Boston, Nov. 29 and 30. 
The invitation to the conference was signed by Secretary John W. 
Dickinson, Supt. Edwin P. Seaver, President Francis A. Walker, 
of Technology ; the members of the Boston school board; Robert 
C. Metcalf, Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, President Wm. F. Warren, 
of Brown ; President Albion W. Small, of Colby; Augustus Hem- 
enway, President Helen Shaefer, of Wellesley, and many others. 
The attendance was very good, the hall being well filled at every 
session. Dr. Wm. T: Harris, National Commissioner of Education 
presided. 

The first session of the conference, Friday mornin d 
with an address on ‘* The Nature of Physioal Training acd the 
Best Means of Securing its Ends,’’ by Edward E. Hartwell, M.D., 
Ph. D., of Johns Hopkins University. 
German gymovastics, and spoke of the success of the North Ameri- 
can turverein in New York City. After the successful application 
of the system at Northampton, Mass., the Tremont Gymnasium 
was started in Boston, and Herr Francis Lieber was made the in- 
structor, 

Heinrich Metzner, Ph.D., of the New York German turnvercia, 
then presented a suggestive paper on ‘‘ The German System.”’ The 
essential idea of the system is that of automatic exertion. Its under- 





The movements can be taken anywhere, where there is sufficien 

" t 
cosvepete to stand on, and sufficient oxygen in the air. On the 
other hand, though the system prefers its own apparatus, the exer- 
cises can be most easily adapted to apparatus belonging to other 
a eae or to such simple means as ordinary chairs and desks or 
. er saree. Though apparatus is desirable, it is not absolutely 
foe ohihdee _ good physical development, especially in gymnastics 

Discussion. : 

Dr. C. P. Putnam, of Vassar, then read a er on the physical 
condition of the pupils, in which she stated that only 25 aoe yoo 
were in fit physical condition. 

The Earl of Meath was next introduced, as au English gentleman 
who had given much attention to the subject in Great Britain. 
He said that he had advocated the adoption of the Ling system in 
the English schools, but had not yet induced the Government to 
adopt it. It was not only more ecovomical than other systems, 
but was the most scientific of all that were available. He believed 
that in this country as well as in Europe there was need of physical 
training to counterbalance the effects of the increased mental stimu- 


He dwelt on the history of |/™# Siven to the childran. 


Jay W. Seaver, M.D., of Yale, said that neither the Ling, the 
German, or any other system was exclusively suitable for our 
schools. He believed that Americans were capable of taking what 
was ap ntly the best, and evolving dne to suit themselves. 

_ Dr. H. G. Anderson, of the Normal School for Physical Train- 
ing in Brooklyn, said that the Ling system involved movements 
which could not be performed while the pupils stood at their desks 
He believed that the American chest-weight was a scientific and 


lying principle is that pure blood and firm muscles are never unac- useful apparatus, and he considered that, as a whole, the American 
companied by a sound brain. The first American school on this sys- | ®*'*™ were as scientific as any foreign ones, 


tem was established in Northampton, Mass. The system is now in 
successful operation in Johns Hopkins University, besides mavy 
less important institutions. 

A class exercise by the pupils of the Boston German turnverein 
was given under the direction of Emil Griner, to illustrate Dr. 
Metzner’s paper. 

BARON Posse. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, Friday, Baron Nils 
Posse, M.G., presented a clas: of twelve young ladie, who illus- 
trated the Ling gymnastic exercises. ‘They were piciuresquely 
dressed in sailor suits, and went through the movements rhythmi- 
cally and gracefully. Baron Posse read a vigorous exposition of 
the system. He said that the Swedish system of gymnastics, de- 
vised by P. H. Ling, in the beginning of this century, was founded 
upon the Jaws of nature and of the human organism, and has been 
perfected and improved by Ling’s followers, who have made it 
keep pace with the progress in those sciences upon which it is based. 

The exercises are chosen, with regard, first, to their gymnastic 
value, which depends on the combination of the utmost effect on the 
body, with simplicity and beauty of performance. The needs of 
the individual and his abilities are to be taken into considera- 
tion; the movement should have its developing effects in a short 
time; it should be simple and it should be graceful. The greater 
or less value of a movement depends on its power to counteract or 
correct tendencies to faulty growth or bad posture, and therefore, 
the system uses no chest-weights for beginners. It discards all 
movements which compress the chest or interfere with free breathing, 
and gives much prominence to ‘‘ respiratory’ exercises. 

‘* In judging of the effects of an exercise, we think the least of 
the muscular development produced ; for the effect of all general 
exercise is to develop muscle, and this aim is reached without espe- 
cially working for it. Bat we think all the more of the effects pro- 
duced on nerves, vessels, etc.; in other words, the exercises have 
been made to har ize with the laws of physiology.’’ ‘‘ Health, 
symmetry, and barmony ”’ are the results aimed at. 

After a brief defence of the essential gracefulness of the Swedish 
movements, Baron Posse passed to a consideration of regularity of 
method, asserting that in order that gymnastics be systematic, there 
must be progression, and that in the Swedish system this is ad- 
hered to strictly. ‘‘ No movement is attempted unless the pre- 
vious ones of the same kind have been thoroughly practiced. The 
Swedish method does not disapprove of chest-weights, dumb-bells, 
and allied forms of apparatus; but through years of constant practice 
it leads up to them; claiming that before increasing the weight by 
external means, you should make a progression by prolonging the 
lever of the weight already present. In a like manner the method 
prepares the way for wsthetical gymnastics, for fencing, military 
drill, and other forms of “os gymnastics, yet insisting that edu- 
cational gymnastics form the basis of all.’’ 


The Ling System. 

Baron Posse then explained the classification of the exercises of 
the Ling System, which are grouped in the following order : 

First — Order movements: to gain attention and good disposition. 

Second — Movements for back and chest: to strengthen the ex- 
tensors of the back, and to straighten the back, also to expand the 
anterior and lower part of the chest. 

Third — Heave movements (forms of lifting the body by the 
arms) : to expand the upper part of the chest, and incidentally to 
strengthen the arms. 

Fourth — Balance movements : to give a correct carriage and gen- 
eral equilibrium. 

Fifth — Shoulder blade movements: to flatten the upper part of 
the back, and to pull the shoulders backward. 

Sixth — Movements of the abdomen: to strengthen the outside 
muscles of the abdomen, and to affect digestion. 

Seventh — Alternate trunk movements: to strengthen the lateral 
parts of the trunk. } Pig 

Eighth — Slow leg movements: to increase the circulation in the 
lower limbs, to quiet the action of the heart, and to counteract 
palpitation. — ; ‘ 

Ninth — Jumping, and vaulting: to cultivate speed of motion, 
and activity of the whole body at one time, to effect the co-ordina- 
tion of movements. : 

Tenth — Respiratory movement: to increase the capacity of the 
lungs, to restore breathing to its normal rhythm, and to help coun- 
teract the evil effects of precipitate movements. P 

Each of these classes of movements contains further a variety 
of exercises suited to the age, physical condition, progress, and skill 
of the pupils F 

Another point in which the Swedish movement differs from most 
others, is the method of carrying on the exercises. The movements 
are applied to words of command, in accordance with the definition 
of gymnastic movements, which tells us that, unless a movement is 
done with full volition, it ceases to be gymnastic. Words of com- 
mand teach the pupils to think quickly, to act quickly, and to do a 
thing in the shortest possible time, besides assisting the teacher to 
keep his class ‘‘inhand.’”? The Swedish method disapproves 
utterly of the use of music, for the very simple reason that but very 
few gymnastic movements are rhythmical, and cannot be made to 


be so without the movement. ’ 
ae will eee ioe Bows concluded, ‘‘ that the system is 
rational, since it seeks a reason for everything that it uses or 





Dr. EpwarpD Hircucock, oF AMHERST, 


made the following observations : Physical education is such a culti- 
vation of the powers and capabilities of the student as will enable 
him to maintain his bodily conditions in the best working order, 
while providing at the same time for the greatest efficiency of his 
intellectual and spiritual life. ‘Official direction should so control 
the stadent that he cannot seriously neglect his physical, with which 
are so closely interdependent his intellectual and moral interests. 
Every student, immediately on entering college, is subjected to a 
thorough and searching anthropometric examination, and furnished 
with a systematic statement of his physical condition. To each 
are then given, by public lecture and private interview, certain the- 
oretical and practical principles by which he may care intelligently 
for his own health. As early as possible in the course he receives 
instruction in human anatomy and physiology, illustrated by actual 
preparation of the human body and by papier maché models. 
Every student of average health of body and condition of limb is 
required to take four days in each week a certain minimum amount 
of muscular exercise, of such nature as is adapted to a class of 
young men working together. The exertion demanded by this ex- 
ercise is not violent, but only such as is rhythmic, steady, and 
adapted to secure free movements of the body and limbs. The re- 
sults sought therein are elasticity, vigor, and suppleness, rather 
than great or prolonged muscular power. 

Athletic sports and contests are to be encouraged within limits. 
The physical examinations will reveal a few who ought, under no 
consideration, to enter a race, match game, or contest for a prize or 
record. Every one is recommended to be out of doors, in wind, 
storm, or sunshine, engaged in some active exercise, such as walk- 
ing, running, or riding, for at least one good hour each day. This 
is a supplement to the gymnasium, not a substitute for it,—a well- 
lighted, well-heated, bath-furnished gymnasiam, readily accessible 
the year round, is a sina qua non for the education of college stu- 
dents, whatever else they have in the way of physical training. 
Experience has demonstrated the need of having in charge of the 
department two medical men, who may be freely consulted, and 
who are expected, in term time, to know the physical condition of 
every student. Ambherst College believes that the department 
of physical education and hygiene should stand on a footing of rec- 
ognized equality with the other departments of the curriculum. 


Dr. SARGENT, OF HARVARD. 


The first paper of Saturday morning was on “‘ The System of Phys- 
ical” Training at the Hemenway Gymnasium,’’ by D. A. Sargent, 
M.D. ,of Harvard. Thespeaker traced the growth of this system from 
the first attempts with adjustable pulley-weights up to its introduction 
into the Hemenway Gymnasium at Harvard. An explanation of the 
methods employed there followed. Dr. Sargent said that one half 
the fight for physical training has been won when the student can 
be induced to take a genuine interest in his bodily condition,—to 
want to remedy his defects and to pride himself on the parity of 
his skin, the firmness of his muscles, and the uprightness of his fig- 
ure, The great advantage of the new methods over those of the 
old school was clearly shown. The student is no longer compelled 
to compete with others; he now can compete with himself; that is, 
with his own physical condition from week to week and from month 
to month. Gentle running as a constitutional exercise, and tepid 
sponge or shower baths are advised to accompany the system. 
After six months of training, the student is re-examined in order to 
ascertain what improvement he has made and to receive any new 
suggestions. 

After epeaking of the great increase in the number of students 
using the gymnasium during the last eight years, Dr. Sargent went 
on to say that perhaps the most important work the university is 
doing in physical training is at its Sammer School for Teachers, 
which, in three years, has had 161 pupils. The theoretical work 
of last year’s course comprised lectures and recitations in the prin- 
ciples of applied anatomy, physiology, and personal hygiene, an- 
thropology, anthropometry, physical diagnosis, methods of prescrib- 
ing exercises for the individual, physical exercise in the treatment 
of spinal curvature, testing for normal vision and hearing, and mas- 
sage and its applications. The practical work of the course con- 
sisted of free movements, calisthenics, light gymnastics, marching, 
methods of conducting squad, class, and division exercises, gymnas- 
tic games, heavy gymnastics, track and field athletics, physical ex- 
amipvations, practice in measuring, and the use of testing and devel- 
oping appliances, boxing, fencing, swimming, and voice-training. 

The underlying principles of physical science were next spoken 
of, under these b : } “% 

Upon the full performance of the function of contractility (the 
faculty of muscular fibers shortening forcibly) depends not only the 
healthy condition of the muscles, but of the various parts of the 
body with which they are connected. A muscle performs its great- 
est contraction under a succession of strong and oft-repeated stim- 
ali, and when the muscle has a load to carry or resistance opposed 
to ita shortening. Dr. Sargent illustrated the truth that weights of 
some kind, or apparatus, are necessary to bring out the working 

muscles used. 
~~ T a certain weight with which the different groups of 
muscles can do the most effective service in a given time. If the 
weight is too light or too heavy, the best effect of the exercise 1s not 
realized. To the fact that our modern apparatus can be readily 
adjusted to the strength of the strong or the weakness of the weak, 





adopts; it makes theory and practice harmonize. Bat it is practi- 


cal as well; for it does not rely on elaborate spparatne for rt ene molded by their occupations, and many of the digesses 


ene, since the exercises, not the apparatus, conrtitute the system, 








with which they are afflicted arise from physical defects due to 
faulty positions and want of appropriate exercise. The student 
class especially suffers from faulty positions while studying, pres- 
sure of the desk against the body, the constriction of clothing dur- 
ing the growing period, the relaxed state of certain muscles and the 
overstrained condition of others. ‘To remedy this evil a system of 
artificial exercises is necessary,—that the muscles which act centrip- 
etally should be made to act centrifugally. In this lies the value 
of the rings, trapeze, ladders, parallel and horizontal bars, and/all 
of the climbing appurtenances. By the use of the pulley-weight 
system, resistance can be applied to any part of the body, from any 
direction. In this property lies its great value as a means of en- 
larging the thoracic cavity and counteraeting the cramping and 
constricting tendencies of many occupations. 

The general theories that guided Dr. Sargent in formulating a 
system were then briefly summarized as follows: The person should 
be interested in the exercise; there should be a weight or resistance 
for the muscle to overcome, and the exercise must be vigorous and 
rapid enough to engage its energetic contraction ; in order to secure 
harmonions development, weak parts must first be made strong ; 
sufficient muscles should be called into action at one time to stimau- 
late the action of the heart and lungs and increase the circulation 
and respiration ; a momentary period of rest should precede move- 
ment in exercise ; the exercises of the young should bring about the 
coOperation and codrdination of the muscles; full contraction of 
the muscles is necessary to the generation of animal heat, and aids 
to force the warm blood through the tissues and back to the heart ; 
all muscular effort should be followed by a bath or vigorous strok- 
ing and rubbing; in every kind of physical exercise the qualities at 
first required are the qualities at length developed. 

. What America most needs is the happy combination which the 
European nations are trying to effect. The strength-giving quali- 
ties of the German gymnasia, the active and energetic properties of 
the English sports, the grace aud suppleness acquired from the 
French calisthenics, and the mechanical precision of the Swedish 
free movements, all regulated, systematized, and adapted to our 
peculiar needs and institutions. 


Discussion. 


Dr. L_ E. Hill opened the discussion of Dr. Sargent’s paper by 
saying that the rooms should be thoroughly ventilated at the end 
of every hour, She thoroughly believed that music should be used 
to direct gymnastic exercises. Between the ages of five to ten girls 
should have out-of-door exercise. Older girls would be benefited 
by the Ling system. ‘‘ Little girls begin to squirm and wriggle in 
their seats at the end of every recitation, oat believe they ought 
to be allowed to stretch themselves out.’’ 
Dr. Whittier, of Bowdoin, thought that out-of door exercise was 
to be preferred to in-door gymnastics. Music should always be 
used. [t brings the muscles into harmony. Any system of physical 
education should be a natural one. 
Dr. Walter Channing, of Brookline, commended the Ling system, 
but thought that a combination of the best in all the systems should 
be the aim. 

Dr. C. WESLEY EMERSON, 
president of the Monroe College of Oratory, said that the attention 
which the Greeks gave to physical culture is the secret of their 
greatness as a nation. We want underlying principles rather than 
any one system. Lstablish any system by law, and all progress 
stops. Physical exercises should be so arranged as to exercise most 
fully the blood-making organs. It is not altogether the knowledge 
that a man possesses that gives him power. The test is, what a 
man can do. He must have sufficient blood to sustain the brain 
he is using at the same time that he is profiting by the knowledge 
he acquires. ‘Those movements which are most beautiful are most 
helpfal. Curved movements do much more good than jerks and 
straight lines. The curved line gives freedom of articulation. 
The slower the movement the more benefit it gives. Jerks in move- 
ments are a sign of weakness and an accompaniment of weakness. 
In beginning and in closing all exercises there should be slowness. 
Never start suddenly. Let the greatest speed come in the middle 
of the exercise, rather than at either end. Lastly, the thought of con- 
tinuance through life should be held in mind, for it is not special and 
occasional exercise that gives a man sound health and strength. 


Dr. HAMILTON D. Wey, 


of New York State Reformatory at Elmira, had the first paper of 
Saturday afternoon, on ‘‘ The Pedagogic Phase of Physical Train- 
ing. He said that the other speakers had given their experiences 
with the cream of the community, while he had had to do with the 
Ishmaelites of society: and then traced the history of physical 
culture from the round hill experiment down to the present time. 
He called attention to the fact that no system had ever succeeded 
which embodied exercise for the sake of exercise alone. Mind and 
body are the two parts of a perfect whole. Brain and muscle are 
not cultivated at the expense of each other. Physiology knows 
neither sex nor condition. What applies to the male applies with 
more force to the female. Do not repress the effervescence of the 
animal spirit. The boy-girl is preferable to the girl-boy. There 
is a reciprocity existing between the physical and mental systems. 
The greater the mental and physical deficiencies the greater is the 
need of skilled, thoroughly trained instructors and supervisors. 
Many advantages would follow the introduction of physical training 
into orphan asylums, reformatories, penitent aries, etc. The speaker 
then traced the success of this idea at Elmira, beginning with its 
trial on an experimental class of men who had not been able to live 
up to the prison rules. In five months the results were good. A 
three-fold system was used; muscular exercise, the bath and mas- 
sage treatment, and a diet that did not fill, but fed. 
Count COUBERTIN. 

The president then introduced M. Pierre de Coubertin, who was the 
secretary of the International Athletic Conference at Paris, held 
during the International Exposition. hae 

Count Coubertin said that America impressed him like a battle- 
field where English and German ideas were fighting. He a)luded 
to the French association just formed, whose aim is to introduce 
into the French schools that system of gymnastics exemplified by 
Thomas Arnold, at Rugby. The boys introduced are between 12 
and 20, and they are taught that to be manly in sports is the best 
way to become men. ‘This system resem bles the one taught at the 
Berkeley School, New York. The speaker never realized the 
change in sports so much as when Mr. Gladstone recently told him 
of his Eaton days of sixty-five years ago, when teacher and scholar 
were enemies and fagging was the order of the day. As secretary 
of the Paris Congress he learned that the Arnold system is practi- 
cally used in hundreds of schools where his theory is unknown, thus 
proving its intrinsic merit. He spoke in warm terms of Dr. 
Arnold and the good he had done England and the world by rais- 
ing the atandard of athletics. : 

Professor Carry, of the school of expression, spoke briefly from 
the point of view of the teacher of the voice. He asked why it 
was that gymnasium training so often hort the throat and lungs for 
elocutionary purposes. 

Gen. Hopart Moore 





may be attributed a large part of the value and popularity of ' 


had the last paper of the meeting, on ** Military Drill.” He said 
eat eo ktion of physical exercise this has been in use in the high 
schools in Boston for 9 period of over twenty-five years, 
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movements presented by the authorities have been somewhat ex- 
tended in order to make a more perfect system of physical exercise ; 
movements in the manual of arms have been added to equalize the 
exercise of the muscles on both sides of the body, so that now the 
movement of the piece from one position to another affords a great 
variety of exercise, and particularly brings into action the muscles 
of the arms and chest. The movements are executed by words of 
command, the instructor thereby being enabled to control the 
pupil, give him the requisite amount of exercise, and prevent over- 
exertion. The balance step, though a light exercise, insures proper 
motion and regularity in the use of the muscles of the leg, and in- 
volves the acquirement of a dignified, steady, and soldierly bearing. 
The double-time movement develops a healthful expansion of the 
lungs. The “setting-up ’’ exercise, one of the most valuable of al! 
forms, is participated in at every drill. The use of the musket gives 
flexibility, firmness, muscular strength, and an erect position of the 
body. The company movements cultivate precision and freedom of 
motion. This combination of movements has been found, by long 
experience, to be a most valuable form of exercise for pupils of the 
age of those attending our high schools. The exercise is not merely 
a means of physical training; it develops the habit of obedience 
and a manly spirit, invigorates the intellect, both directly and in 

directly, makes the boy more grace/ul aod gentlemanly in his bear- 
ing, and fits him for the primary daties of life,—those of a good 
citizen. 

Dr. Blake, of the Boston School Committee, indorsed the value 
of military drills. 

Committee on Physical Train‘ng. 

The following committee was appointed by Dr. Harris to report 
on the best method of physical training to introduce into the public 
schools: Supt. E. P. Seaver, of Boston; Hon. J. W. Dickinson; 
Prof. E E. Hartwell, of Baltimore; Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, of 
Harvard; Miss A. M. Homans, of Boston; Ray Greene Holiog, o! 
New Bedford; James A. Page, of Boston; Supt. W. B. Powell 
of Washington; Supt. C. E. Meleney, of Somerville, and M's, L 
P. Hopkins, of Boston. 

On motion of Mr. Hauling, Dr. Harris was made a member of 
the committee, and the committee was given power to fill vacancie~ 
in their number. 

A vote of thanks was given to Mrs. Mary Hemenway and Mise 
Homans for their labor in behalf of the Convention. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC—School population in 1888: 498,041; 
number of pupils in different schools (lower, middle, and high), 
254,608, which is 51 % of the school population and 65 % of the 
entire population. 


ANGLO-SAXON INFLUENCE.—The percentage of school popu- 
lation to the entire population is greatest where the Anglo-Saxon 
rules. Witness: Canada, 21.5%; United States, 20.58 (this in- 
cludes only public schools); Cape Colony, 23 %; Australian Conti- 
nent, 18 %; Tasmania, 12 %; New Zealand, 19 %; Great Britain, 
16,2 %. Old England has reason to blush. Compare the following 
nambers with the foregoing: Prussia, 18 25 %; France, 14.64 %; 
Austria, 12 %; Hungary, 11 %; Italy, 9%; Belgium, 10%; Hol- 
land, 14%; Switzerland, 15 %; Japan, 9%; Russia, 1.8%. Here 
are a few American figures: Jamaica, 11 %; Trinidad, 9 %; Costa 
Rica, 7%; Guatemala, 3%; Nicaragua, 5; Argentine (according 
to latest report of ’88) 6.5%; Chili, 3%; Equador, 2%; Uruguay; 
5%; Venezuela, 5%; Hawaii, 11%. Most of these figures are 
based upon reports of 1886-'7, 

BritisH INDIA.—The Gazette, of India, reports : 

In 1881-’2, 94.989 schools of all kinds, with 2,451,989 pupils. 
In 1886-7, 127,116 ‘* - - ” 3,435,433 * 
In 1881-’2, about 90,000 public elem. schools, with 2,200,000 ‘* 
In 1896~-'7 114,300 os = ‘* 2,806,472 ** 
— one child of every ten of the school population (6-14) goes to 
achool. 


THE HEBREWS AND HIGHER EpUCATION.—The “‘ stat. corr. ”’ 
(Berlin) gives some startling facts. Of every 100 Protestant youth 
in Prussia 91.63 % attended the elementary, 4.87 % the middle, 
3,25 % the high schools, and 0.25 % the universities, Of every 100 
Catholics there were 97.21 % in elementary, 1.18 % in middle, 1 48 
%, im high schools, and 0.13 % in universities. Of every 100 Jewish 
youth there were 52.71 % in the elementary, 24.40 % in the middle, 
21 26 % in the high schools, and 1.68 % in the universities, 


Protestants. Catholics. Jews. 
91.638 97.21 53 71 
4.87 1.18 24 40 

8 25 1 48 21.20 


0:25 100 perct, 0.13 100 per ct. 1.69 100% 











Moving these numbers closer together, we find that of each 100 
Christian children about 10, of the Jewish children about 47, aspire 
to an education which goes beyond the elementary school. There 
is a volume of sermons in these three school columns. 


HAMBURG, GERMANY.—From 14 children in 1877 at a cost of 
90.60 marks to 1356 children in 1887 at a cost of 20,739.75 marks, 
is the rate of progress made by the society for colonizing poor and 
sickly children during vacation; 9,685 % in numbers, 22,891 % in 
cost next. me 








— A correspondent of The Pall Mall Gazette tells the following 
new anecdote of Thomas Carlyle : 

** When I was at Chelsea there was an old fellow, a queer sort of 
old chap, who used to come to the shop for medicine, and I used to 
chaff him nearly every time he came. I think he was a bit soft. 
Bat one day he looked at me over the counter and said: ‘ Young 
man, you should remember that speech is silvern, but silence is 

’_* Was he a shaggy, careworn-looking man, anything like 
this?’ I asked, showing the young fellow a portrait of Thomas 
Carlyle in the frontispiece of a volume. ‘Why, that’s the very 
man,’ he answered. ‘Then,’ said I, ‘you ought to go down on 
your knees aud do penance, for understand that the man you 
thought soft, and insulted with your chaff, was one of the greatest 
writers and thinkers of the century.’ ‘A great writer! ah, I re- 
member now that when I took round his medicine once or twice,— 
to Cheyne-row, I believe,—his room, I noticed, was full of books.’ ”’ 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





INDIANA. 


Simon Yandes, a prominent attoruey of Indianapolis, has en- 
dowed the chair of English literature of Wabash College with 
$30,000. A few years ago he gave the same school $10,000. 

he meetiog of Superintendents of Town and City Schools for 
Southern Indiana, at Princeton, on the 22d and 23d of November, 
was largely attended, and the discussions of school questions were 
of more than ordinary interest. We 

Logansport is erecting a very handsome 4-room school building. 

The town of Flora is just finishing a commodious schoolhouse. 

The state board of education, at its November meeting, appointed 
visitors to the State Normal School as follows: Dr. William E. 
Sheldon, Boston, Mass.; J. W. Layne, superintendent of Evans- 
ville schools; and George F. Felts, superintendent of Allen County. 
Che board prepared questions for the examination of teachers for 
che next six months, and heard favorable reports on the work of 
the high schools of Indianapolis, Logansport, Delphi, Thorntown, 
and Elizabethtown. . . 

The State Teachers’ Association meets at Indianapolis, Decem- 
ber 25 to 28. Program. - ai 

) le .25. Address of Retiring Presiden ° 
PR bag mig is am ies hools. Inaugural Address; J. A. Zeller, 


Principal Lafayette High School. 

Thaveton, oa. m. Science in the High School; Dr. David 8. Jordan, 
Prest. Indiana Univ. Discussion opened by Dr. Chas. R. Dryer, 
Teacher of Science, Ft. Wayne High School, Recess. The Net Re- 
sults of the Educational System of Germany; Hon. H. M. LaFollette, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction. Discussion opened by W. N. Hail- 
mann, Supt. of La Porte Public Schools. 

Friday,9a.m The Relation of the District School to the Township 
High School; J. W. Denny, County Supt. Randolph County. Discus. 
sion opened by B. F. Johnson, County Supt, BentonCounty. Ground 
f Prefessional Work; Miss Sarah Tarney, srenee ay ey 
State Normal School. Discussion opened by Miss Adelaide Baylor, 
Wabash High School. The Influence of Reading in the Formation of 
our Opinious and Principles; W. H. Mushlitz, Principal Fulton School, 
Srencvie. Discussion opened by F. UD. Churchill, Supt. Aurora 

oots. 

Friday Evening, 8 o'clock. A Business Man’s Views of the Public 
Schools; Col. Samuel Merrill, Indianapolis. A Professional View of 
the Public Schools; Howard Sandison, Professor of Methods, State 
Normal School. 

Saturdoy, 9a.m. The True Function of School Supervision; J. 
N. Study, Supt. Richmond Schools. Discussion \epened by J.C. Black, 
Supt. of Michigan City Schools. Report on the Work of the Teachers 
and Children’s Reading Circles; Jos. Carhart, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English, De Pauw University. 

VILLAGE AND COUNTRY SCHOOL SECTION. 


Thursday Afternoon, 2 o'clock. President’s Address; W. H. Chillson, 
Clay County. A View of the State Course of study for Common Schools; 
Professor Howard Sandison, State Normal School. Discussion: A, 
N. Creacraft, Franklin County ; Oliver Kline. Hnntington County. 
Natural Science in the Teachers’ Reading Circle Course; Edward 
Hughes, Brookville. Discussion: F. B. Dressler, Princeton; R. L. 
Kelly, Monrovia. 

Friday Afternoon, 2 o'clock. Common Sense in the Schoolroom; 
Geo. F ss. Basis of Apportionment of the State’s School Revenue, 
Elwood O. Ellis, Grant County. Discussion: Quitman Jackson, Han- 
cock County; L. B. Jones, Indianapolis; J. H. Reddick, Pulaski 
County; T. A. Mott, Dublin; E. J. McAlpine, Kosciusco County. W. 
H. Chillson, Clay County, President. Rose A. Russell, Muncie, Secre- 
tary. James H. Henry, Morgan County, Chairman Ex. Com. 

The program of the high school section was printed in the JourR- 
NAL of November 28. 

IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION OC. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

The examination for state certificates and life diplomas will be 
held in Des Moines, commencing at 9 a. m. Tuesday, Dec. 31. 

Supt. W. J. Dean, of Whatcheer, is entering upon his fifth year. 
Supt. S. S. eg of Keota, has entered upon his ninth year. 

Mrs. Effie H. Rogers, editor of the P. Z. O. Record, has been 
elected superintendent of the schools of Mohaska County. 

Miss Nannie Torrance declined the re-nomination for county su- 
perintendent of Keokuk County, and will be succeeded, after Jan. 
1, 1890, by Mr. Bartow. 

Cornell College, located at Mt. Vernon, is in a prosperous condi- 
tion. The enrollment was never larger in the fall in the history of 
college. The freshman class numbers 103. 

The Tipton School Board contemplates making music one ef the 
regular school studies, and engaging a regular music teacher. 

Supt. J. P. Dodds, of Sigourney, is proving a grand success in 
his new field. 

The Sioux City Training School is a success under the able man- 
agement of Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg. On the evening of Nov. 25 the 
school gave a reception and tea to seventy-five guests, who toasted 
and congratulated the school officials, the teachers, and city on an- 
other Sionx City success. 

C. C. Swafford, the new president of Harris College, Harris, Mo., 
is a graduate of the State University of Iowa. 

The Women’s Round Tables are proving a success in some parts 
of the state. The recent meeting at Waterloo did much good work. 

A new literary and educational journal is published by the liter- 
ary societies of the State Normal School. 

The election returns give lowa fourteen women county superin- 


kee, Eva L. Gregg; Hardin, Mrs. Mary A. Tanner; Jefferson, 
Alice L. Heald; Kossuth, Bertha Carey; Lucas, Carrie E. Allen; 
Mahaska, Mrs. Effie H. Rogers; Marion, Mrs. M. V. Harsin; 
O’Brien, Isabella Cowan; Page, Lottie E. Granger; Plymouth, 
Carry E. Byrne; Taylor, Irene McCloud; Washington, Mary A. 
Tate; Wright, Ella S. Brown. Ten come to the office for the first 
time. Those of Cherokee, Page, Plymouth, and Washington 
Counties were reélected to a second term. Cedar, Decatur, and 
Keokuk Counties have had women county superintendents for four 
rm. and oe mr ey a to them. 

superintendent Aul, of the Pella Schools, is a recent graduate of 
the Battle Creek (Mich.) College. He is an enthusiastic worker, 
— - issued a new course of study which is creditable to himself 
an e city. 


MONTANA. 
Territorial Editor, Tom B. MILLER, Dition. 

Prof. John Gannon, formerly of Anaconda, is the new superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Montana. 

Supt. R. G. Young is doing good work in the Helena schools, 
and is fast becoming known as one of the leading educational men 
of pe bing 3 

r. A. L. Stone, formerly princi of the high school 
Helena, takes Superintendent P vom wg & as po Proc yo pe 





schools of Anaconda. 


tendents for 1890-'92. Adair County, Bessie R. Wagstaff ; Chero-| @ 


The chairman of the Execative Committee of the Territorial In- 
stitute, Miss Mary E. Hanks, informs us that the institute will be 
held in Dillon during the holiday vacation. : 

Electric bells have been placed in the Dillon public schools, to be 
used for calling recitations. 

Supt. J. R. Russell, of Butte schools, where he has been located 
for several years, is one of the veteran educators of the territory, 
and has done much to advance educational interests throughout the 
territory. 

Ata coke session of the Silver Bow County Institute, resolu- 
tions were adopted asking the legislature to establish a board of 
state examiners. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Miss L. J. Mihbollin has announced her intention of resigning her 
position as principal of Clay School, Wheeling. She will in future 
make her home on the Pacific coast. Her pupils always showed 
marked proficiency. She is also an elocutionist of marked ability. 

The State University seems likely to lose Dr. D. B, Parintan, of 
the department of metaphysics, who has just been elected president 
of Dennison University, at Granville, O. It is one of the most 
prominent schools under the supervision of the Baptiet Church, and 
will be fortunate if it can secure such a man as Dr. Purintan for 
its head. He has one brother holding a chair in Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and another in the University of Mississippi. 

The law govering the issue of certificates has a very unjust feat: 
ure, as interpreted by the state authorities. Some years ago a law 
was passed granting a certificate good for four years to teachers 
holding four consecutive No. 1 certificates good for one year. 
Many of these have run this time, and teachers wishing to stand 
examination for their renewal find they must go through four ex- 
aminations in as many different years before they can be examined 
for another four years’ certificate. The law, or its interpretation, 
is very unjust to many of the most experienced teachers of the 
state. 

Parkersburg bas broken ground for the erection of a new high 
school building which will be among the best in the state, both as 
as to cost and arrangement. 

Burwood has been compelled to employ an additional teacher to 
relieve the crowded rooms. 

wASHINGTON. 
State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Tacoma. 

The second annual session of the State Teachers’ Association 
meets in Ellensburgh, Jan. 1, 2, and 3, 1890. The program will 
soon be announced. 

The Ellensburgh schools are under admirable management. The 
850 pupils are inetructed by Principal Narregau and five assistants. 

Mrs. Clara R. Simpson, Vancouver, besides being an excellent 
primary teacher is also a botanist of no ordinary ability. It is re- 
ported that she will write a botany of Washiogton for the schools 
of the state. 

Principal Leach, of Vancouver, is delighted with the opening of 
his schools. 

R. B. Bryan, the Republican nominee for state superintendent, 
was elected by a large majority. 

The schools of Seattle are making remarkable progress the cur- 
rent year. The magnificent new school buildings have added z:al 
to teachers as well as opportunities to pupils. Miss Kennedy, as a 
leader, combines enthusiasm with rare a and tact. 

The new Emerson building, Tacoma, will be occupied early in 
January. ed 

NEBRASKA, 
State Bditor, W, EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 

One of the best conducted and most successful high echools 
within the state is in connection with the Crete public schools,— 
Sapt. Wells H. Skinner is in charge. A new high school build- 
ing, with steam heating and modern improvements, is almost com- 
pleted ata cost of $25,000. The sciences are taught in well- 
arranged laboratories, and under a special instructor who is doing 
first-class work. In the language of Superintendent Skinner: 
** Public interest in education here is unusually good for the 
West, where not only the dollar appears almighty, but where the 
immediate nickel assumes such apparent magnitude as to eclipse 
the more remote dollar.’’ 

The fourth annual meeting of the North Nebraska Teachers’ As- 
sociation is to be held at Norfolk, Thursday and Friday, Deo. 26- 
27, 1889. The officers are: President—A. B. Hughes, Schuyler ; 
Vice-President—P. W. Grinstead, Norfolk ; Secretary—C. D. Bon, 
Oakdale; Treasurer—H. B. McCullom, Central City. The pro- 
gram is as follows: 


Thursday Afternoon.—‘How Much Kindergarten in the Public Schools?” 
Mrs. Hulda Waughop, Wisner. Discussion opened by Miss Emma QO Vaile, 
Clarkson. “Progress in School Work,” Prin. Frank Fox, Dedge. Discus: 
sion opened by Supt. T. J. Hunt. “ Literature in the Public School,” Supt. 
C. Ong, Creighton. Discussion opened by Prin. E. E Cole, Grand Island, 





and Supt. R. J. Porter, Colambus. “ Intermission in the Rural schools,” 
Sicties ertz, Schuyler. Di i Pp d by Prin. P. W. Hess, Platte 


Thursday Evening —Address of Welcome, Hon, M. D. Tyler, N : : 
sponse, Supt. C. D. Bon, Oakdale. Inaugural Address, “ Tdeal Sehool Law. 
Friday Foresoon-- Reading Latin,” Pres. E. 

riday Forenoon—“ Reading Latin,” Pres. E. A. Whitwam. M: . . 
cussion opened by Prof. H, H. White, Neligh. “ Educational Forean pe: 

W. Crozier, Cedar pids. Discussion opened by Supt. J. Alva Hornber- 
ger, Fremont. “The Tone of the School.” Prin. J a Hussey, Ord Dis- 
cussion opened by Prin. D. A. Cooper, Stanton. “Our Boys,” Prin. Ira 
Lamb, Atkinson. Discuseion _— by Prin Antles, Leigh. 

Friday Afternoon.—** The Economy of Mental Energy.” Prin J. P. 
Sprecher, Schuyler. Discussion opened by Supt. P. W. Grinstead, Norfolk. 
‘** Ethics: Ite Relation and Importance to the Teacher,” Supt. D. E. Reese, 
Ponca. Discussion opened by Supt. John Bland. O'Neill. “ Physical Culture 
in the Public School,” Miss Emma Goodrell, Norfolk, *‘Synthetic Read- 
ing,” Miss Eva Aldrich, Fremont. General discussion. 

A committee, to be called the ‘‘ Educational Council,’’ and con- 
sisting of Prof. W. E. Andrews, Hastings College, Hastings, and 
Supt. M. B. C. Trae, of Edgar, was appointed at the recent 
meeting of the Central Nebraska Association for the purpose of 
considering the subject of uniform standards and systems in general 
school work. It was decided to hold the next meeting of this asso- 
ciation in February, 1889. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MERCER, Peoria, 

The next meeting of the Socratic Club of Central Illinois will be 
held in Jacksonville, on Saturday, Jan. 18, 1890. Membership 
list limited to twenty-five. The paper will be presented by Prin- 
cipal Gray, of Winchester, subject, ‘‘ Memory.”” The last meet- 
ing was held Oct. 19,—Superintendent Collios, of Springfield, pre- 
sented an able paper. 

; The compulsory education law passed by the last legislature is 
ia force at Monmouth. Superiatendent Burns reports that every 





child in the city coming under the provisions of the law is ia 
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f M h By CHARLES 
O et od 9 published have assumed a general relation between psychology and pedagogy, but have 


De GARMO, may be said to be the first real step 


opment of a science of methods in this country. The books heretofore 


not attempted to trace the relation, and to base methods on clearly establisped principles. 


This attempts the 


tendent of Eaucation should have it. We semd it till Janu. ist, postpaid, fer 50 cents, 


HEATH & co., Publishers, Py 7 t - 3 2 : 


task, and bases methods upon the laws of the develoniment of concepts. 
y. Wis, Univ. 
er and pupil, and every Superin- 
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school. The enrollment is 1,200, of which 787 fall 


under the com law. Monmouth is a ci 
about 4,000 re acerathy =e 
The Teachers’ Association of Warren County 
was in session Friday and Saturday following 
Thanksgiving. 
Mr, C. O. Seudder, late of Pekin, Ill., has ac- 
> superintendency of the schools of South 


E . 

It is rumored that hereafter the tenure of office 
of the teachersof Chicago will be dependent upon 
the recommendation of the superintendent. 

_ Dr. Richard Edwards, superintendent of public 

poe: see — issued © seman from the state 
e ent explaining and strongly recommendi 

the Illinois Teachers" Reading Circle. i 


ILLINOIS. 
J. A. MERCER, Peorta, Editor. 

The Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association will meet in the Capi- 
tol Building, Springfield, Dec. 26 and 27, 1889. 
The program is as follows : 


Thursday. Dec. 26. 10.00 a.m. Address, “ Present 
Status of Educational Movement.” Hon. Richard Ed. 
wards, Supt. of Pubiic Instruction. Address, “ What 
Froebel Has Done for Us.” Dr. W.T. Harris, Com. of 
—. 

riday. Dec. 27th. 9.00 a.m. “Compulsory Educa. 
tion.” The Principle of Compulsory Education. Attor- 
ney General Geo. Hunt. The Execution and Effect of 
Our Present Law. In Cities; A. G. Lane, Chicago. In 
Rural Districts; T. H Sheridan, Golconda. “The Wabash 
Order,” John T. Ray. Springheld. Discussion. Reports 
of Committees and Election of Officers. In Memoriam, 
Renaiah G. Roots, Samuel M. Etter, W.H. Ray, E.A. 
Gastman, Decatur; Ksther C. Finley, Carbondale; Her. 
pment Karton, Normal ; W. H. Hatch, Moline. General 

r ° c A dot - 
ona — and ) two-min 
pOUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION. 

Thurllher Dec. 26th. 200p m. How Shall the Public 
School be Graded so as to Render the State Mauual and 
Guide Most Serviceable? By James A. Kerrick, Paris; 
Miss Laura Hazel, Carrollton; Cicero P. Ballinger, Ha- 
vana; Mrs. Mary 
Carlinville. 





- Emery, Peoria; George Harrington, 


Friday, Dec. 27th. 9.00a.m. The Professional Prep- 
aration Essential to the Teacher’s Work, by Mrs. Hes- 
ter M. Smith, Mound City; Milton Barbee, Shelbyville; 
William T Sumner, Mt. Vernon ; Lyon Karr, Minonk ; 
Hon. Henry Raab, ex “a x Public Instruction. Count 

Supervision. By Geo. W. Oldfather, Galesburg ; M. E. 
Chambers, Galena; E. ©. Rosseter, ex-Supt. Henry 
Comets 5 B. C. Allen’ worth, ex-Supt. Tazeweh County ; 
Miss ry 8. Welch, Clinton. Address by the President. 

_, COLLEGE SECTION, 

President, W. ©. Roberts, president Lake For- 

Vice President, J. &B. McMichael. Monmouth 
College. Sere, o R. Harker, illinois College. £,r- 
ecutive Committee, D. A. Straw, Wheaton College; H. F. 
Fisk, Northwestern U»iv ; J.R. Harker, Llinois Col 
lege The Headquarters of the Uollege Section will be at 
the Revere House. The Revere will make a special rate 
of $1.50 per day to all members of the section who se- 
cure rooms in advance. 

Thursday Afternoon, Dec. 26. 2.00, Prayer. President's 
Address: Rev. W. U. Roberts, D D., LL D., Lake Forest 
University. ‘‘ Aims and Methods of Inetruction in 
Greek”: Prof E. B, (ieee, Ph.D., Illinois College; 
Frof. Robert Baird, A M., Northwestern University; 
Prof. Jas. D. Crawford, AM, University of Illinois; 
Prof, Alfred tmerson, A. M., Ph.D,, Lake Forest Univer. 
sity. Theabeve leading speakers will be limited to ven 
minutes each. A genera! discu-sion of the topics will fol 
low, in which the speakers will be limited to five min- 
utes each 

Report of Committee: a. Executive Committee. 5. 
Committee on Uniform Courses in Colleges. Appoint- 
ment of Committees. 

Friday Afternoon, Dec. 27. Prayer. Paper: “Aesthetic 
Knowledge Sof Vital importance to the Sighest Civili- 
zation.” Prof, Susanna M.D. fry, A.M, Ph.D., Illinois 
Wesleyau Univ. Discussion of the Paper. Paper: ‘ Col. 
leges and Normal Schools Should Teach Statesmanship.” 
Rev. Robert Allyn, D.D., LL.D., president of Southern 
Illinois Normal Laat meen Discussion of the paper. 
Paper: “ The Educational Value of the Study of Natural 
Science.” Prof. Wm. E. Andrews, A.M, Blackburn 
Guiveretty Reports of Committees and Election of 

cers. 


Officers : 
oo Uate: 


PRINOIPALS’ SECTION. 

Thursday, Dec. 26th. 200 p.m, President’s Address; 
M. Moore The Stady of the Sciences in the Lower 
Grades: 1. The Work to Attempt,Wm. Gay, Winchester; 
2. Ths Time; 3. The Method. 

Friday, Dec. 27th. 2.00p.m. The Education of the 
Body: 1. Principles of Physical Education; 2. Gymnas- 
tics and Ca isthenics; 3 Military Training; 4. Sports. 
The,Truant Law: Ten-minute speeches by representative 
men from all parts of the State. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 

Thursday, Dec. 26th. 2.00 p. m. President’s Address, 
“Civies in High Schools,” Chas. A. Smith, Rockford. 
Discussion: O L. Manchester, Joliet; H. CO. Forbes, 
Princeton, Tp. H. 8. 

Priday, Dec. 27th. 2.00 p.m. “History in High School,” 
Herbert J. Barton, Normal. Discussion: Miss Mary D. 
Hawkins, Danville; J. O. Leslie, Ottawa, Tp. H. 8. 


PRIMARY SEOTION. 

Thursday, Dec. 26th. 200p.m. The Relation of the 
Kindergarten to the Primary School, by Miss" Elizabeth 
Harrison, Chicago: Dr. W, T. Harris. Washington, D.U. 
Discussion, opened by Prof. Charles DeGarmo, Normal, 

Friday, Dec. 27th. 2.00p.m. Meth ds of Teachin 
Reading in Prim: Grades: 1. Some Principles in Pri- 
mar eaching: nk M. McMurray, Englewood. 2. 
Methods Lilustrated: Miss Emma J. Dayis, Englewood: 
Mrs. R. 8S. Pallard, Chicago; Miss Clara B. Stephenson, 
Cairo. Discussion. 








FoR LARGER SALARIES, or change of location, 
address The Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
70 to 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; Orville 
Brewer, Manager. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
4 VERMONT. 

The winter schools are beginning with a large 
number of the old teachers in the chair. Another 
ar war effect of the new law. 

@ institute for Addison County was held 
Thuraday, Friday, and Saturday, Dec. 12 to 14. 
The following were the speakers and their subjects : 

by we .~ le ee, Superintend- 
en mer; Gesgraphy, Principal Whittemore, of 
Bristol ; Textbooks, eevies cciieey School 
Discipline, Mrs, F. D. Boynton, Middlebury; 
Dictionary in Schools, Principal H, D. Hoffoagh, 
New Haven; Essay Writing, Miss Mary Balton, 
Middlebury; Reading, Supervisor Cilley. In the 
wane a lecture was delivered by Superintendent 

mer. 

Friday—School Incentives, Supervisor Stone; 
History, Principal Landon ; Pedagogies, Principal 
Conant. Randolph; School Management, Super- 
visor Walker; Arithmetic, Sapervisor Cilley; 
Grammar, Supervisor Booth; Teaching English, 
Principal Conant. In the evening there was a 
lecture by Prof. W. E. Howard, of Middlebury. 

Saturday — Methods, Principal Leavenworth, 
Castleton; Civics, Principal Dutcher, Brandon ; 
Music in School, DH. Macomber, Essex; The 
Teacher, Principal Leavenworth, E 








THE TEACHERS’ CHRISTMAS 
TRIP TO WASHINGTON. 


The pleasure realized by the more than one 
hundred teachers who went to Washington last 
December in the care of Dr. O. D. Cheney and 
Mra. Cheney, ought to be shared by a much larger 
company of teachers and their friends during the 
coming Holidays. 

This year the Dr. will be assisted by Mr. W. N. 
Hartshorn and one or more genial companions. 

From the time the teachers leave home until 
their return, no reasonable want or real pleasure 
will be ungratified. 

The price includes all traveling, state room, 
meals, transfers, and hotel expenses; also 

A Trip to Mount Vernon, a Carriage Drive in 
Washington with Conductors. 

Professional and Commissioned Guide about the 
Capitol and other Government Buildings. 

A visit by ‘* special invitation”? to the Bureau 
of Education. 

A Reception and Entertainment, Saturday even- 
ing, exclusive to the Company and Invited Guests. 

A copy of Morrison’s [ilustrated Guide to Wash- 
ington, containing 80 cuts and 64 pages with a 
fine map. 

Reception at the White House. 

Dinner at Wanamaker's famous store in Phil- 
adelphia. 

Party in Special Charge of a ‘‘ Regular’? Phy- 
sician and his wife. 

Personally conducted and cared for by Messrs. 
Hartshorn and Cheney, 50 Bromfield Street, Bos- 
ton, and all expenses paid from Thursday, Dec. 
26 until Wednesday morning, Jan. 1, 1890, for 
only $37.50, everything included. Please write 
for full information and terms. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IMPARTS RENEWED STRENGTH 
and vigor where there has been exhaustion. 








AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


Among the notable features of the Youth's Com- 
panion next year will be a series of popular articles 
on the methods of government. ‘ The Senate,’’ 
will be treated by Senator Hoar, “‘ The House” 
by the Hon. John G. Carlisle, and ‘‘ The Opposi- 
tion’ by the Hon. Thomas B. Reed. Mr. Blaine 
will also contribute an important article to the 
series . 








“HELLO, Jones, I hear you are in luck.”’ 
Jones: ** Yes, it was a lucky day when I read in 
the JoURNAL about the Teachers’ Co-operative 
Association of Chicago finding places for teach- 
ers. 1 wrote, got their circulars, and now am 
elected to a fine position out West.» So, I’m going 
to get married at once.’’ 

Smith: ‘*‘ What's the address?’’ ‘70 Dear- 
born Street; and if you join them, you’ll never be 
sorry for it.’’ 














THE STUDENTS’ SERIES 
STANDARD POETRY. 


Edited by W. J. Roure, A. M., 


All these are equally suited to the use of the student and that of the general reader. They should 
have a place in every library, public or private. Price, 75 cents. 


I. ‘ DY OF THE LAKE. The 
Boo SLAY Scott’s and Lockhart’s, and 
are fuller than in any other edition. The ilius- 
trations are mainly of the scenery of the poem. 


il. TENNYSON’S PRI GeESss. The notes 
(50 pp.) give the history of the 

comments by the best critics, full explanations 

of all allusions, etc. The illustrations are from 

the Holiday edition. = 

he 


Wt OF TENNYS 
jolt tetra te a 
x“ ters, ream Oo ’ 
@’Arthur, The Talking Oak, UI . Locksley 


Hall, St. Agnes’ Eve, Sir Galahad, etc. The | 


notes (50 PP, include explanatory and critical 
comments. The illust 


rations are of high char- 


acter. 
. With copious 
IV, poor rs a 3 ais ‘for the first time. 


A special price for class use. 


m, selected | 


RRIS’S EART 
IX. wittiam Mo. Ss olstel, 





° PEOPLE’S TENNYSON. 
¥ me addy of the Poet Laureate most adapted 
to young readers, with interesting commentaries 
and cuts. aati ‘ 
y HILD e 
ve. YRON'S, CHILO ols tote great 
m, with many fine ilustrations from the Hol. 
faay edition. » een aoe 
’ t oO 
ba ‘in | SSR ew dames annotated and u- 
| tifully illustrated with the most lovely scenes 
} along the Scottish border. ‘ pans 
» ON’Ss N 
Vill. a denen Beams. ichly Mustrated an 
annotated. ng | also Aylmer’s Field, Riz 
pah, Sea Dreams, y Clara Vere de Vere, etc. 


HLY 
a justrated, apn b 
pagans. with the help of Wm. J. Rolfe, 


with introduction, biography, etc. 
Sample cepies 47 cts. each. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & 0°O., Bag 4 Park St., Boston. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From December 3 to December 9, inclusive.) 


— Death of Jefferson Davis. 

— Opening of the 51st Congress. 

— Terrible storm on Lake Ontario. 

— Fearful snow storms in Hungary. 

— Searle. the Australian oarsman, dying. 

— New York capitalists willing to undertake 
the construction of the Cape Cod canal. 

— France will not withdraw from the Latin 
union. 

= Emin Pasha probably fatally injured by a 


— Stanley and party reach Bagamoyo, and 
, Zanzibar. 

— Kilrain goes to Mississippi to stand trial for 
prize fighting. 

— President Harrison sends in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress. 

— Over 28,000 persons suffering from influenza 
in ot, Fees, 

— Two hundred persons killed by the collapse 
of atheater at Wienber. . +5 

— Explosion in a Newark (N. J.) brewery 
causes $100,000 damage. 

— Egyptian government sends a steamer to 
meet Stanley at Zanzibar. 

— Distress and suffering in Halifax, N. S., on 
account of failure in the crops. 

— Fire on the steamer Newbury at New York. 

— A Gothenberg merchant offers to defray the 
expenses of a new expedition to the north pole. 





HOPE FOR THE SICK. 


ONE REMEDY FOR ONE DISEASE. 
[from Medical Journal.} 

‘* The four greatest medical centers of the world 
are London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. These 
cities have immense hospitals teeming with suffer- 
ing humanity. Crowds of students throng the 
wards, studying under the Professors in charge. 
The most pronouneed physicians of the world teach 
and practice here, and the institutions are store- 
houses of medical knowledge and experience. With 
a view of making this experience available to the 
public the Hospital Remedy Co. at great expense 
secured the prescriptions of these hospitals, pre- 
pared the specifics, and although it would cost 
from $25 to $100 to secure the attention of their 
distinguished originators, yet in this way these 
valuable medicines are sold at the price of the 
quack patent medicines that flood the market and 
absurdly claim to cure every ill from a single 
bottle. The want always felt for a reliable class 
of domestic remedies is now filled with perfect 
satisfaction. The Hospital Remedies make no un- 
reason«ble claims, The specific for Catarrh cures 
that and nothing else; so with the specific for 
Bronchitis, Consumption, and Lung Troubles ; 
Rheumatism is cured by No. 3. while troubles of 
Digestion, Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys have their 
own cure. To these is added a specific for Fever 
and Ague, one for female weakness,—a genera! 
tonic and blood-maker that makes blood and gives 
form and fullness,— and an incomparable remedy 
for Nervous Debility.’? These remedies are all 
sold on an absolute guarantee to do what is claimed 
for them. 

A circular describing this new method of treat- 
ing disease is sent free on application by Hos- 
PITAL REMEDY COMPANY, Toronto, Canada, 
Sole Proprietors. 
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flistory——~ 
By ts Makers. 


The Youth's Companion is 
unique. 

An ordinary paper 
contains an account of the great 
movements in Religion, Science, 
Art, and Politics, as seen by out- 
side observers. It is history 
written by its students. 


The Youth's Companion 
contains a review of the move- 
ments of these great world-forces 
as seen by inside and active parti- 
cipants. It is history written by 
its MAKERS. 


The Youth’s Companion 
for 1890 will contain the Political 
Problems of 1890 written by the 
great statesmen of the day; latest 
Popular Science by the most emi- 
nent scientific workers; Geo- 
graphical Discovery by the world’s 
travelers and explorers; enter- 
taining Fiction by the leading 
authors of America and England; 
articles on Art by distinguished 
artists; Religious articles by emi- 
nent clergymen; Hygiene by the 
foremost medical advisers; and 
over a thousand general articles 
on the most prominent topics of 
the day, written by specialists ex- 
clusively for THe Youtu’s Com- 
PANION, 


It is a paper for 
every person, to be read by all 
ages, both sexes, and every class. 
Send for Complete Illustrated 
Prospectus for 1890. The sub- 
scription price is $1.75 per year, 
paid in advance, to 


Tue Youtu’s COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 











LEAVE BOSTON, 


SECOND ANNUAL HOLIDAY EXCURSION 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL TEACHERS :itiz FRIENDS 


RETURN, 


Thursday, Dec. 26, 99. § WASHINGTON, D. C. | Wednesday, Jan. 1, ‘90. 


Everything Strictly First-class. . 
ww For full particulars address HARTSHORN & CHENEY, 50 BROMFIELD STREET, Boston. 


. « « All Expenses Paid. 








Holiday Pleasure Tour 


— TO — 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


— VIA — 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 
December 26th, 1889. 





$33.00 


cluding all 


| 
| 


entertainment in Washington. 


pany the party. 


in-| 
Tue Rounp Trip, in ‘TourIs 
necessary) TRAIN 


travelling expenses and hotel)ton, at 3.40 P. M. 


THE _ will leave Old Colony 
Railroad station, Bos- 


The returning party will reach 


The Pennsylvania RR. Tourist) Boston on the morning of Jan- 
Agent and Chaperon will accom-|uary Ist, 1890. 





Cuas. G, Puan, Genl. Manager, 
J. R. Woop, Geni. Passr. Agent. 


(@ For itineraries and tickets apply to or address 
Ss. W. F. DRAPER, Tourist Agent, 


205 Washington St., Boston. 








Dial es, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
Cl ib & Parlor. Best out. Gata- 
PLAY ogee iron. T. & Dexsson,Chieago,L. 
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s 
Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author Publisher. a: Price. 
Dictionary of Dates. . , ° Haydn G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y $5 00 
The Story of Boston. . Gilman a “ Ailes 1 75 
Great Words of Great Americans. ‘ ; o es a Ae a 
Marie Bashkirtseff. a " ° ° ; Serrano Cassell & Co, N ¥Y 2 60 
Mother Goose (set to music.) . Lane y eT 2 50 
The Song of the Brook (illustrated. ) Tennyson “ “ “ i 2 50 
Winters fn Algeria, ° Bridgman Harper & Brothers, N Y 2 50 
H r’s Young People for 1889. ‘ ‘ “ 3 50 
Adelaide Neilson; a Souvenir Biography. Halloway Funk & Wagpalls, “ 2 00 
The Boudoir Calendar for 1890 Lee & Shepard, Boston 75 
The Law of Husband and Wife. Robinson “ ” 1 00 
Other Men’s Minds. . ‘ , Davies Estes & Lauriat, “ 2 50 
French and English: A Camperteen. Hamerton Roberts Brothers, Boston 2 00 
A Few More Verses... ° Coolidge od 6 hn 1 00 
Cleopatra’s Daughter. Armstrong De Wolfe, Fiske, & Co, Boston 1 00 
poteael Kindergarten Manual. Bullock 75 
Days. Deland Little Brown, & Co, Boston 4 00 
Diary of Philip Hone. Tuckerman Dodd, Mead & ©o., N F 7 50 
Strange True Stories of Louisiana’ Cable Charles Scribner’s Sons, N Y 200 
English Lands, Letters, and Kings. Mitchells “ “ “ : 1 50 
The Eeovemas of Youth. ° Steel Thomas Nelson & Sons, N Y 1 25 
Our Tow : : . Sidney D Lothrop Co, N Y 1 25 
Venice “ilustrated). . . ’ Yriarte Fred. A Stokes & Bro, N ¥ 7 50 
Russia in Central Asia in 1869. Curzon Longmans, Green, & bo 6 00 
Imago Christi. . Stalker AC Armstrong & Son, NY 1 50 
A Handful of Monographs. Preston AD F Raudolph, N Y¥ 3 50 
A New England Girlhood. , Larcom Houghton, Mi in, & Co, Boston 75 
HES TREN T he Kodak. 
“THE BACKWARD BOY” 
Is often the most difficult member of the family. ‘ 
His possibilities, and the best way of bringing out yi Ou pr CSS 
his talents, are to be discussed in the coming bs 
ume of the Youth’s Companion by President J 
Angell, of the University of Michigan, President if h 7 b U ff On ’ 
C. K. Adams, of Cornell, and President D. C, 
Gilman, of Johns Hopkins. we a 0 i he 
cane t ’ 


—Love will go where it is sent ; 
At least, so say the scholars. | 
Bat often love, I fear, is bent 
On going where ’tis dollars. 
—Boston Transcript. 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting Néw York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
Gries a Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 a Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern eConvenienees 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 





— There are five B’s now occupying the atten- 
tion of Europe. Bismarck, Barnum and Boulanger 
are three, and Buffalo Bill is the other two.— 
Pittsburgh Chronicle. 





Ir 15 dangerous to tamper with irritating liquids 
and exciting snuffs. se Ely’s Cream Balm, 
which is safe and pleasant, and is easily applied. 
It cures the worst cases of catarrh, cold in the 
head and hay fever giving relief from the first 
application. Price, 50 cents. 


— A little boy in a Milford school received his 
first day’s instruction last week. Before night he 
had learned to recognize and spell one word. 
** Now,” said the teacher, ‘‘ you can tell your 
grandmother to-night how to spell ‘ox.’’’ ‘*My 
grandmother knows how to spell it,’’ indignantly 
replied the loyal little fellow; ‘‘she’s teached 
school,’’—Oneonta Herald. 


THE CHILDREN’S HEALTH must not be neg- 
lected. Colds in the head and snuftles bring on 
catarrh and lung affections. Ely’s Cream Balm 
cures at once. It is perfectly safe and is easily 
applied into the nostrils. It also cures catarrb, 
the worst cases yielding to it. 





— The man who has dominion over himself is 
very great, but even he cannot always control his 
youngest child.— Somerville Journal. 





CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after pears of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh,and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured aad saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
a ul disease sending a self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope to . A. LAWRENOB, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. eow 





Lady Patient (who has been looking over the 
periodicals on doctor’s table): ‘‘ Do you take Life 
now?’ Doctor (embarrassed) : ‘‘ Well,—I—I’m 
still j in the medical profession |’? —Life. 


ADVICE TO MorHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it ces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softe ys 
pein, relieves wind, regulates the bowels. nye is the 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether 
from teething or other causes. 25 conte a bottle 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old qd Rbysician, retired from practice, had 

by an East India missionary the 

-4 of a simple vegetable remedy for the spoaty 

woo cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 

Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 

also bi aire and radical cure for Nervous Debility 

SE Complaints. Having tested its 
urative - FR, in = f 





ce ANYBODY CAN 
TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 
WITH THE KODAK, 


Price, $25.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. 





For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co, 


alse a N. Y. 


Grand Tour of Europe. 


LOOMIS’ PARTY. 


New York to i thence to France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Bohemia, 
Saxony, Germany, visiting all the prin- 
cipal places of interest in the several 
countries. 

Entire expense of the tour, from June 25 to Sept. 
11, from 8800 to $850. 

At the close of this tour, a party will leave Berlin 
for a four weeks’ tour of Bussia and the North, 
including POLAND, RussiA, FINLAND, SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, HOLLAND. Additional cost only 8350. 

Another party will leave New York, July 12th, for 
an eight weeks’ tour of SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, PARIs, 
THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, and GERMANY, under 
the management of Dr. L. C. Loomis, who has, dur. 
ing the last 14 years, safely conducted more than 
twenty parties over similar routes. Entire satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed. 

For circulars and full particulars apply to 
a ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St, Boston. 


Route : 








the coming ing ye 
azines, can do so through us at 
is, to order two or more magazines or newspa) 


supply at club rates. 
and, with very few exceptions, they can expect the 








MONTHLY PERIODICALS. Our | 
a Club 
Rates. 
American Journal of Philology. . rit 00 $2 75 
Atlantic Monthly, ..-..+++-++-.-++ 4 3 
Babyland, . .----ce-s-sec-  seccee 
Canada Educational Montbly, 
Cassell’s poy cscs 1 
- Little = : 1 
Century, ....- . 3 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 
Common School £ ucation, . 
Contempor Review (N. y. reprint), 
Demorest’s ZINE, 2000 cccccccccece 
Eclectic Magazine ......- «+++ ----++-+ 
Edinburgh Review (N. Y. ig rint), 
Review (Eng. Edition), 
eruienty Review N. ° ro | 
a... Ma azine, em | 
Household, The (Vt.), - | 


ndiana School Journal, 
intelligence, ... 





Jou of Speculative Philosophy, 
Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, ...... 
Popular Monthly, .... 


od Pleasant Hours, .......- 
Lippincott’s Magazine, .... 0s 
Macmillan’s Magazine, 

Magazine of American’ History, . 
Magazine of Art, .- ease 
New Princeton Review, . gobbesdae bate 
New England Magazine, . - 
Nineteenth Century (N. ¥. reprint), 
North American Review, .........--- 
Ohio Educational Monthly, ,. ée 
Our Little Men andjWomen, . eadbeese 
Our Little Ones, . 
Political Science Quarterly. . 
Popular Science News, ... .-- 
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Address 


Order Your Pertogionts Through Us. 


Clubbing Last for! 1889-90. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


—— FOR =-— 


Teachers, Librarians, and. Clubs. 


AVE MONEY by subscribing through this RRS. for your periodicals for 
ear. Any person, Lge or magazine club desiring to subscribe for various mag- 
the greatest economy of time and expense. The only condition 
, thus obtaining the redaced club rates. 

The following list comprises but a smal portion of the magazines and newspapers which we can 
Patrons may add to their list new subscriptions for any periodicals at any time, 


ordinary club discount. 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS. Our 
ee rice on Club 
Rates, 





Popular Science -~> rgnampeeal - onedet 4 35 
Po Pular Ed MORLOR, cccc coce cocsscessecs : 4 90 
Quasterly Review (English Kaiti ) ie ip 
uarte view ing on " 50 
School "Manca GION, ccc ccceccessee vo 1 00 90 
BEIGTCO, cece 00 p00 voce ccvccvecccer cece 350 3800 
Science and Education, 6 seepeees ogee 150 135 
GOrIDGOGB, 2060 coe cces sectcccsssccrsse SOO 2 85 
Shakes: -. scidittetvensanteset nae. 1 40 
St. Nicholas, ati tian ttle wae at. Ae a 2 1 
The New Review 175 #1 70 
Van Nostrand’s ‘Engineering Mage, 500 450 
Wide Awake, ....--scesee-ceeescees 240 225 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. Our 
Subscription Clul 

Price. Rates. 

SEvanee. ao ee ci6 $2 25 
Am 2 50 
Givistion Register, (new) only, 2 60 
Critic, - - 2 85 


Educational News, - 
Educational Weekly (Toronto, 
Harper’s Bazaar. 

” Week! 


SSSSSSSSSSSESE 


to 
a 


N. Y.- Tribune (Weekly,). 
Public Opinion, - 
Scientific American, - 
Supplement, 
Both to one add ress, - 
Watchman (new) only, 
Youth’s Companion (new) only, 


y > ° ? D 

x Youn People, aw 5 
Illustrated Christian eekly. - } 
Independent, a a ° 75 
Literary World, - - - - 85 
Littell's Living ‘Age, - - - 2! 
N. V. Nation, - Leek 90 
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SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL Books, 
Correspondence solicited with Teachers and all members of Reading Circles. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





Colleges aud Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


Reston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Cypaezs & SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ons. INSTITUTE OF OF ' ) Fecueneer Boston. 
hanical, Min 




















Courses in Civil, M , and Elec 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemis at. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. | UNROBE, Sec’y. 





4 gents Wanted. 


WANTED =.s07 


SALESMEN 
RAND, McNALLY & Co.'s 


New Family Atlas £ World 


Inoexen, 288 Pages. Size or Pase, Ix 14, Reran Paice, $3.50 


Outfit consisting of complete copy of Famity ATLAS, 
Order Book, Circulars and everything necessary to 
start the work, sent prepaid to any agent, on receipt 
of $2.00 Remit at once for outfit and name, choice 
of territory, or send for circular and terms, free. 

ress, | 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO, ~ 323 BROADWAY, KEW. YORK. 

















INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE **hosrox: sass. "| i 


Family and s 4g upils. —— 
year bes ns Oct. 2, 1889. For Circular Apply 0 

Vv. ee y. ~ GANNET 
Chester Gonna Boston, ate. 











NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


MAS: STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers ~" all Le aye of industrial drawing. 

r circular and culars ap 7s the 
SE, Newbury, corner ot —— Street, ton. 
G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Mj Assacuvenrzs erat STATE penMAs SCHOOL, 
Per both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
E. H. RussxEu1, Principal. 
S™tE NORMAL SOHOOL, 














Teachers’ Help Manuals |oxmsvs: 


Are a perfect surprise. to us. Over 5000 copies 
have been sold during the past few months. But 
seven Manuals have been ; they are: 
1. Practical Grammar: 500 Exercises. 
2. Manual of Corr Pp d 
3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic.oc.+ 
4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 
5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
6. 100 Lessons in Composition. 
7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 
TEACHERS ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEM- 
Paper, 25 cts., or five for $1.00. 
PRICE : {Gi eth, 40 cts., or five for gi: 75. 
Address: Agents Wanted. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset S8t., 
WANTED A7,ONCS:—4 


SALESMENSAES2= 
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GHAM, 
The next term will in with entrance examina- 
tions, Wednesday, a For circulars address 
ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 
S*438 Hoan NORMAL ib COnSe, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For catalogues, th 
A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 
Sur NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 
ine adios only. For address the 
D. B. Ph.D. 





gum NORMAL gomees, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Catalogues edness 
J. 0. Ganeznwovan. Principal. 
Ee en 


School-keeping : How To Do It. 


By Hrram Oncort, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
no my SD be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 

esigned, pens well filled with practical sug- 








tions on nt, and discipline, 
wn from _ = varied, 
aasase y ng, and successful experi- 


N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





SONGS OF HISTORY. 


N. B. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





WANTED, 


In a first - class New England Academy, a man to 
fill an important position requiring special ability 
(1) as a porte ate topes (2) as a mathematician, 
(3) as a military drill-master. Salary, $1200 for the 
right man. A member of the Baptist Church pre- 
ferred. Apply inamodiotoly £0 

HIRA RCUTT, Manager, 


* Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR SALE, 


Located in a delightful N. E. cit > BERR Bae Se “4 
ity.—_a Homeand Day Sch for Young 


th The building, with accommodations for some or = 15 


boarders and 60 day Ry pe can be rented or 
chased; the furniture and good will for sale. The 
school ranks among the best of its kind, and is ina 
prosperous condition. The furniture, pianos, and 
good wil are valued at $2500; the furniture alone cost 
Possession ifica at Aa time. 
Apply to UTT, Manager, 
. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 

At this Office, 3 able, highly cultivated male teachers 
to fill important positions in Natwral Science, Math- 

8, and Philosophy. The candidates must be 
communicants of the Z Church. Apply im- 
mediately to H £ i % 

. ureau ucation 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 








WANTED, 


Ina woe School, in one of the Middle States, a 
wan ro wife” for general 2 and care. 
good common school education, the parties 


e war be bene for their Suties, Salary $400 and 


home. Apply imm 
fai HOUT, Manager, 
‘3 Street, Boston. 


WANTED NEXT SEPTEMBER, 


To fill the postion rs President in a well-known and 
ae of culture, of execu- 


bys Oe fineeenl ah coliege experience, and 














reach: A Gomarenetionnt 
department of instruction a ine ude Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, iden hy ae . 
gar ay 
: 8t., Boston. 
WANTED, 

A erness in first class family Ty 
lady £ 2s to 40 years A member of the Baptist 
Stuiedigher"Manemetis, WroSch me sun “A 
pleasant home ooh goed salary for the right person. 

BIRAM QROUTT. Masses, 
8 Somerset St., 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper’s Magazine for December is an ideal 
Christmas number presenting to its readers fine 
gifts of story, essay and illustration, all of which 
are selected with a rare appreciation of what 
people in holiday hamor most wish to receive. 
First in order is Edwin A. Abbey’s portfolio of 
eleven illustrations for the ‘‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor,”” which reproduce, with the peculiar 
ekill of this consummate draughtsman, the ‘‘ Merry 
Kngland”’ of Falstaff's time. Andrew Lang, in 
his comments on the comedy, assumes another 
ae role in the first of the promised series of 
‘* Shakespearian revivals.” Thomas Hardy fur- 
nishes a novelette; Sarah Orne Jewett, Mary E. 
Wilkins, M. E. M. Davis, and Ruth M. Davis 
contribute short stories, and the artist-author, F. 
DL. Millet gives a painter's tale of love. In ‘‘ Ora- 
torio and Drama,” Rev. H. R. Haweis, M. A., 
predicts a ‘‘ new departure,’’ which is nothibg less 
than the reconciliation of church and stage in a new 
art form, the Sacred Music Drama of the future. 
Rev. Henry Van Dyke contributes a delightful 
paper on *‘ The Flight into Egypt,’’ accompanied 
by reproductions of many of the famous pictorial 
representations of the subject; while Theodore 
Child gives an exhaustive account of ‘‘ Modern 
Rassian Art’’ illustrated by engravings from im- 
portant —- and pieces of sculpture. The 
holiday festival celobrated in this number comes 
toaclose with a Christmas sermon on ‘ Frater- 
nity,”’ and an after-service utterance on newspaper 
trathfalness, by George William Curtis; with 
piquant observations on the general character of 
Christmas and Thankegiving literature, by Will- 
iam Dean Howells; and with a merry-making in 
the department of the Drawer, led off by Charles 
Dudley Warner in a humorous characterization of 
‘* The Spirit of Christmas,’’ and ably sustained by 
other wits of the pen and pencil. 


— The December Century opens with a series of 
unpublished letters written by the Duke of Well- 
ington, in his last days, to a young married lady of 
England, which letters present the Iron Duke in 
a very attractive light. Beside pictures of the 
Duke’s residences are three portraits of Welling- 
ton, the full-length picture by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence forming the frontispiece. Joseph Jefferson’s 
biography continues in a most entertaining way, 
going into details concerning Jefferson’s Mexican 
experiences, his reminiscences of the Wallacks, 
Owens, Bentons, etc. Rev. W. E. Griffis, the 
well-known authority on Japan, writes of ‘‘ Nature 
and People’’ on that island,—more of Theodore 
Ware’s pictures being given in connection there- 
with. Mr. Charles Barnard’s illustrated article 
on ‘‘ The New Croton Aqueduct,’’ is the first full 
account of that marvelous and unique engineering 
work. A striking feature of this paper is Mr. 
Barnard’s exposé of the frauds in the building of 
the aqueduct, the empty — in the masonry 
being shown by means of photographs. Professor 
Fisher begins his striking papers in this number, 
on ‘**The Nature and Method of Revelation,’’ 
taking up at once the subject of revelation and the 
Bible. The two celebrated French painters, 
Alfred Stevens and Gervex, give pictures of their 
‘* Paris Panorama of the Nineteenth Century.’’ In 
fiction we have Mrs. Barr’s new novel, ‘‘ Friend 
Olivia,’? Mr. Stockton’s ‘‘ The Merry Chanter,’’ 
and other stories of interest. The chapters of the 
Lincoln Life, deal with the fall of Richmond, and 
Lincoln’s visit to the abandoned capital. 
Van Rensselaer gives briefly her impressions of 
the French Exhibition; and the editorial pages 
come to the defence of civil service reform. 


— The December Eclectic closes the fiftieth vol- 
ume of the new series of this old and favorite 
periodical, Sir Samuel Baker opens the number 
with a striking article on ‘‘ African Development 
in the Soudan,”’ a subject of timely interest. The 
pictureeque features of early California life are 


treated by Horace Hutchinson in a way which 
cannot fail to please. The suggestions and facts 
brought out in ‘‘ Roman Catholicism in America’’ 
touch one of the great questions of the age. 
Vambéry, the great Asiatic authority, writes 
about ‘“‘ The Shah’s Impressions of Europe,’’ in a 
charming way; while Horace Victor contributes 
a highly entertaining paper on ‘‘ Eastern Women.” 
Norman Lockyer, the astronomer and spectroscopist 
is represented by astriking paper, entitled ‘‘ The 
History of a Star,’’ which fully explains the latest 
theory of the universe. Under the title ** Some 
Recent Advances,’ Alfred J. H. Crespi gives an 
interesting account of recent progress in learned 
investigation. Among lighter articles may be 
mentioned a brilliant and suggestive contributiun 
entitled ‘A Modern Correspondence’’; ‘‘ The 
Bronze Axe,’’/ which is a study of primitive civiliz 
ation; “A Court Day in Fiji,’’ a study of Wilkie 
Collins, the great novelist ; and ‘* Indian Insects, 
by C. T. Buckland, the noted naturalist. A. C. 
Swinburne and Repnell Rodd, as well as several 
less well known contribute brilliant verse. 
New York: E. R. Pelton. 


— The Chatauquan for December is an issue of 
rare merit. Professor James A. Harrison, of 
Washington and Lee University, author of the 
popular ‘* Story of Greece,’’ gives the first of a se- 
ries of papers which he has undertaken for the 
C. L. S.C. This deals with the archeology of 
Italy. Dr. J. M. Buckley continues his inter- 
esting discussion of ‘‘ Traits of Human Natare.” 
Ernest Lambert has much of interest to tell aboat 

Island of Jersey, its history, relics, antiqui- 
peculiarities of its people. J. Ran- 
Towes wetnee of “Modern English Politics 


Mrs. | P 


A NEW TREATMENT. . 

Sufferers are not generally aware 
these diseases are contagious, or that they 
are due to the presence of bung para- 
sites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic re- 


search, however, hag proved this to bea 
fact, and the result of this discovery is 
that asimple remedy has been discovered 
which permanently cures the most aggra- 
vated cases of these diseases by 
afew simpleapplications made(two weeks 
apart) by the patient at home, A ph- 
let explaining this new treatment is sent 
ge by A. H. Drxon & Son, 337 and 839 

est King Street, Toronto, Canada. 4 








ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smeli. 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Dru ts; by mail, istered, 
60cts. ELY BROTHERS 56 Warren Bt. NY. 

















and Society.”” A satisfactory answer to ‘‘ How 
Can I Become a Distinct Speaker’’ is given by 
Prof. R. L. Camnock, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Many interesting statistics are given on 
‘* Working Girls,’’ by Felicia Hillel; while Prof. 
R. F. Weidner, D.D., gives an able article on “‘ Re- 
cent Objections to the Bible Answered.’’ There 
are a number of other interesting and valuable 
papers, besides the serial and minor articles, 
Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood, D.D. 


— The St. Nicholas ig always in its element at 
the holiday season, and its December issue is one 
of which both publishers and subscribers may well 


be proud. The stories, long and short, sketches, 
illustrations, poems and jingles are of the choicest 
variety and from the most popular writers for 
young people. The first article, ‘‘ The Boyhood 
of Thackeray,’’ accompanied by a fine frontispiece 
and numerous other illustrations, is a delightful 
sketch abounding in the most entertaining inci- 
dents. This, perhaps, is the attraction among the 
rose articles, while Hezekiah Butterworth’s 
** For Christmas Day’ is one of the most charm- 
ing of this talented writer’s poems. New York: 
The Century Co. Terms, $3.00 a year. 


—The Christmas Book Buyer gives a brilliant 
review of Christmas literature, accompanied by 
sixty-eight illustrations selected from the holiday 


books of the year, thirty-three of these being in 
colors. The leading article is by Margaret De- 
land, her subject being ‘‘Christmas Giving.’’ 
Among other contributors are Mary Hallock 
Foote, Edward Bellamy, Joseph Kirkland, Pro- 
fessor Hardy, of Dartmouth; Professor Boyesen, 
of Columbia; Lawrence Hutton, Noah Brooks, 
Thomas A. Janvier, and Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00 
@ year. 

— Santa Claus occupies a new field as the organ 
of the boys and girls of America who learn to do 
things with their own hands, All teachers who 
favor the introduction of industrial training ioto 
the public schools, will welcome the codperation 
and help afforded by the new weekly. Kinder- 
gartners find its little child’s stories well suited to 
their use. The Thanksgiving issue wore a brill- 
iant dress, in anticipation of the holidays. _ Its 
Look-About Club will prove a general attraction. 


— Our Little Ones for December is a pretty 
gift for a child as a foretaste of the holidays. 
It is filled with stories, verses and pictures, every 
page a delight. Presents of toys and candy, and 
like perishable things are nowhere in comparison 
with a subscription for 1890 to this montbly, as 
useful as it is beautiful. Single number, 15 cents; 
$1.50 a year. Russell Pablishing Co., Boston. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Forum for December; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
¥ one Tre tiete Roctow ter December; terms, $5.00 a 
"Oar fh oe ng Chee Seema, $1.50 a year. 
Deen octic: for eters teome, $5.00 a year. New 
"Siu Srommbers terms, #3 00a year. New York: 


7 oan of American History; terms, $5.00 a year. 





: da . 
The 5 y for Bocgenber; terms, £2.50 « 


year. New York; E. B, 
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res | ‘Geachers 


taencies. 





It is About Time 


and classification 


tmas or in the Spring, of course you should not 
us for teachers within a Sook: {h) 
it Man for assistant in union school, French, German, 


teacher in union school, 
cations to us for teachers within a week. Sometimes, in 


wherever you live, and ask for proof of any 
six montha. 
you to travel. 


From W. Edwin Priest, Prof. of History, 
Washington High School, Washington, D.C.: 1 wish 
specially to thank you for the service you have ren- 
dered me in securing this position. I find it in 
every respect a most delightful one, and hardly see 
how I could be better suited. (ov. 5, 1889.) 

G. N.C. Henschen, Prof. of Sciences, High 
School, Reading, Penn.: 1 can hardly thank you 
enough for your encouragement and exertions in 
my behalf. I am perfectly contented with the 
place, and owe the position to you. I did not ex- 
pect to receive this appointment. (Axg. 31, ’89.) 

M. A. Stone, Supt. of Schools, Anoka, Minn. : 
Hope you will serve me as well another time as 
you did on this first trial, in case I need your help. 
(Mov. 15, 1889.) 

Mary M. Rose, Asst. High School, Massillon, 
Ohio: Throughout my correspondence with you 
I have been much pleased with your manner of 
conducting business. Your courteous, encour- 
aging letters have been a real helpto me. (/Vov. 
6, 188.) 

Geo. 8. Fisher, Supt. of Schools, Deadwood, 
Dak.: 1 am pleased with my position, and feel 
that much besides commission is due you for 
placing me here. (Oct. 17, 1889.) 

Miss J.Lee: I wish you had recommended 
to me the place to which I am going, to reap 


,| some profit for your earnest work for me. 


T. J. Loar, Supt. Schools, Phillipsburg, Kans. : 
I believe your Agency is the best in the United 
States. (Sept. 15, 1839.) 

A.L, Woods, Supt. of Schools, Grafton, N.D.: 
Miss Elliott, elected through your Agency to our 

rammar department, is giving excellent satis- 
action. (Oct. 5, 1889.) 

N. H. Comstock, Spencerport, NV. F: Allow 
me to state that although I have had experience 
with several of the leading “ Teachers’ Agencies ” 
in the country, I have found yours to be by far 
the most efficient. (Axg., 1889.) 

A. H. Enapp, Princ. of Florida Academy, 
Florida, N. Y.: Itake this opportunity for thank- 
ing you for your efforts in securing me the most 
pleasant place I ever occupied. (.Sef¢. 14, 1889.) 


Address 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager, 


oe ae Sh Tee aie ee. ae aie 


To regieter for next year, 


ness to take advantage of ever 
a place till next September you should get in your ap Heaton early. 
Chris elay at all. 
an for sciences in a hi 
, English 
(4) Woman for preceptress in academy, modern languages, 4 
school, modern languages. 8650. (6) Two primary teachers in union eabeska. #370 and 
#460. I wonder if every one who reads this believes that we rea ly 


credulity about the statements of Teachers’ Agencies. Here isan offer: Come to Syracuse, 
statement made in the advertisement 
If you don’t find everything just as we state it. we will pa 
SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, UC. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 





~~ Siete MK Ras. x oe 


LETTERS 


WORTH MEDITATING ON. 





There is a deal of information to get in 
to make complete before we have your name in readi- 
opportunity. So even if zou do not want 
f you have any idea of making a change at 
Here are some immediate and pressing calls to 
ny endowed ceatomy, no dormitory work, $1200. 
, $650. (3) Man for literature in western college, 
68 ) Woman toe preceptrese in union 
. (7) Intermediate 
have had these appli- 
fear there may be in- 
whoever you are and 
you read here during the next 
your fare both ways. Goode ance for 


reading other advertisements. we 


a oe me 


C. H. Dietrich, Supt. of Schools, Hopkinsville, 
Ay.: I thank you for your promptness in recom- 
mending teachers, and wish to speak in terms of 
praise of the general high character of your can- 
didates- (Sune 2, 1889) ‘ 

J.M. Daniel, Supt. of Schools, Las Animas, 
Colo.: You placed me in the best position I ever 
had. (une 19, 1889.) 

J,L Holloway, Supt. of Schools, Fort Smith, 
Ark., Dec. } 1889: It affords me pleasure to say 
that your Agency has don eall that it promised ; 
that in its manner of securing employment, it 
commends itself to the best judgment of those 
having business relations with it. 


Plorence Neel, Princ. High School, Austin, 
Minn.: I thank you for your kindly interest in 
my behalf. Your Agency is certainly the most 
efficient of any with which I have been con- 
nected. (Sept. 31, 1889.) 

FP. P. Matz, Xeading, Pa.: 1 had intended to 
register with you, and permitted myself to be per- 
suaded to register with other Bureaus that have 
(to date) not helped me to even a shadow of a 
situation. I have been disappointed long enough 
by these little “Cheap John ” Agencies. 

J. D. Simpkins, Centerburg, Ohio: I have 
unbounded faith in your efforts forme. I haven’t 
known a man who registered in your Agency but 
what he held you in the highest esteem, whether 
v¢ not you secured him a position. (Afay 1, ’89.) 

Sara A. Hoyt, Princ. High School, Sharon, 
Wis.: I am very much pleased with the position 
I obtained through your Agency, and enjoy my 
work very much. (/Vov. 5, 1889.) 

Laura Marley, A/ion, /a.: I have a great 
deal of confidence in the Association, and onl 
regret that I did not register earlier. (ov. 13, 89. 

W.M. Hoffman, Kutztown, Pa.: Your Bu- 
reau has been highly recommended to me by 
persons who are members of the Association. 

D.N. Stickney, Supt. Schools, Rawlins, Wyo. 
Ter.: Had it not been for your Agency I would 
not have known of the vacancy, and owe my 
position to your efforts, for which accept my sin- 





cere thanks. (.Se¢f#. 29, 1889.) 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


| an ae ee Se ae Se <b 





The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 


tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 
No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS, 
Now 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 


of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-| new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day, 


passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
they come from every state and territory. 
Forms and Circulars sent free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MAnaGeEr, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





ilding, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
Studio BRANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


| Western Office, 


48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


HERS. 
NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEAC ; — 
rienced candidates for any position in public or private school work, 
The agency has successful and experience Oo ret y 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


trod to colleges, schools, and families superior 
oe. Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
mr pele Pa 3 
NO PRE FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
‘FICIENT SERVICE, 
pissssseses - LARGE BUSINESS, 


iste advance fees, but in providing com 
Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
BR. E. ava. a 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
SOUTHERN 
AND 


poursee™ School Agency 


btaining lucrative positions; intro- 

poviete Then 4 bm an Families superior Profes- 

tort Tiitiaba tachrergare togommended. Teachers pay 

ere are . 

2 rexistration fee of $2.00. Nocharge is made to those 

teachers. 

*nogiate ratonce. Address with stamp, 

Mise RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
MT. STERLING, KY. 








CHERMERAORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 

n and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, aud Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of schoo! property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 

and school supplies. Best references furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


ELMEURST, L. 

manager of the School and College Bureau, 
gin urst (Chicago), IL, is daily at his post of duty, 
daily recommending teachers for vacancies, daily 
hearing of good results, daily sending out fresh let- 
ters of inquiry to schools and colleges ail over the 
United States. Are you located, or do you expect to 
locate elsewhere next year? Now is an excellent 


ondence. Address 
— i anna LBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Ii. 


TEACHERS WAN 


NGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Teer io. | 8 Somerset St., Boston, 











A ican Teachers Bureau 
‘ST. LOUIS—18th Year. * 








Nov. 2!,18 
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NEARLY READY: 
Exercises in Wood Working. 


A Text-Book for Manual Training Classes in Schools and Colleges, 
By IVIN SICKELS, M.S., M. D., 


Of the College of the City of New York. 


Consisting of two parts : the first a treatise on wood,—its growth, structure, properties and kinds, 
causes of decay, destructive insects, etc. The second part contains a description of tools, methods 
in drawing used to illustrate the articles, together with 39 progressive exercises fully illustrated. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PuBLISHERS, 


New York, Boston, Cutcago, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Scudder’s History of the United States. 


Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America and of 
the Events which led to the Independence of the Thirteen English Colonies. 
For the use of Schools and Academies. By Horace B. Scudder. With Maps 
and Illustrations. 

The leading characteristics of this beautifal work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts ; 
Logical Division into Periods; a Suggestive Method ; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review, as 
well as a fall set of Questions on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautiful 
Illustrations; Saperior Mechanical Execution; a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “‘ It is the 
best equipped school book ever issued in the United States.”’ 

Price, $1.00; by Mail, $1.15. Send for Circular. 


For sample and introductory terms address 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


$64 Washington Street, Boston. 18 and 20 Astor Place, 
£22 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. NEW YORK. 


The Ideal French and German Readers. 
La France Nores D’UN AMERICAIN RE- Deutschland UND DIE DEUTSCHEN. 


CUEILLES ET MIsES EN ORDER The LAND where German 
PaR A Dt KOUGEMONT, An entertaining ii spoken, and the PEOPLE speak it. Cloth, $1.00. 
and instructive reading book for French classes. By Dr. H. KostyAk and Prof. A. ADER. 
Cloth, 188 pages, $1.00. From Bates College. 
From Yale College. * The plan is admirable. Ido not see how this work can 
I shall take every opportunity that may present itself fail of a generous acceptance.” —TH. L. ANGELL. 


to recommend its use,””—PRror. W. D. WHITNEY. From Union College 
From Dartmouth College. “ It is comprehensive, compact, and practical. and few 
“We are using La France, and with increasing pleasure can read it without entertainment and profit.”— PROF. 


” ; > : , W. WELLS. 
and proit.”—Lovis POLLENs, Prof. Modern Lang, “The book leaves nothing to be desired as a German 
“ An excellent idea.”—The Critic, NV. ¥. 


reader.”’"— Journal of Pedagogy. 
Specimen copies of either of the above books will be mailed to teachers for examination on recetpt of 60 cts. 


Elwall’s French and English Dictionary. 


Librairie Charles E. Merrill & Co., N. Y.) est de beaucoup le meilleur, et le plus satis- 
faisant’’—Le Francais § FOR cg WEBB. crcccceseses Beautifully printed and bound, 18mo. 1300 pp., $2.25. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICES. 


CHARLES £. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Monroe College of Oratory, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 
Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
A new method of Analysis, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees conferred. 
ce Fall Term opens October 15th. Addres3 
©. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., President, 36 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 














©” Le dictionnaire d’Elwall ( 
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French Calendars for 1890, 
With daily quotations from French authors, — with 
beautifully decorated backs,— 40c., 50c., 75c., $1.00. 
$1.25, $1.50, postpaid. To be obtained from 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK. 
FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS a specialty. 
Send for Catalogue. 








RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


* © PUT UP IN SETS AND IN BOXES. 
Handsomely Bound in Extra Cloth and Half Calf. 
(The Most Complete Edition.) 


This edition contains 277 full-page plates, printed 
on plate paper, some of them colored, besides hun 
dreds of engravings placed in the text. 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. Uniformly bound. Ele- 
gant style. 223 full page plates, colored and plain, 
on plate paper. 12 vols. 12mo, extra cloth, $18.00 

12 yols., with all the plates. 12mo, 1 calf, 36.00 
12 vols., engravings only. 12mo,extracioth. 12.00 

RUSKIN’S WORKS. (Second Series.) Addi- 
tional Wettinge, completing his Works. Uniform 
ip size and binding with the 12-volume edition. 
564 full-page plates. : 

8 yols., 12mo, cloth extra, engravings only, 
8 vols., with all the plates, 12mo, cloth extra, 
8 vols., with all the plates, 12mo, 1 calf, 

DITTO. including both series. Wood engravings, 
20 vols , Cloth OXtra,.......+sceecsccecreecerccessess 20.00 

DITTO, inciuding both series. Plates and Wood 
engravings. 20 vols., extra clot 30,00 

DITTO, including both series. Wlates and Wood 
engravings. 20 vole., 1 calf 


CHOICE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 

An elegant octavo edition, including Modern Paint- 

ers, 5 vols., Stones of Venice, 3 vols., and Seven 

Lamps,1 vol. With very fine copies of all the 

plates, 223, some in colors and wood engravings 

of the earliest Londen editions, made expressly 

for t edition. 

9 vols , 8vo, cloth 

9 vols., 1 pibdnoeen cesqeeseneceséate eccccvccees 

OUR GtEccccccocssce scscncesas Ao ea eee 


MISS ALEXANDER’S WORKS. 


ROADSIDE SONGS OF TUSCANY. By Miss 
FRANOCESCA ALEXANDER, with 20 can - page 
plates. from drawings of the author. Edited by 
John Ruskin. 8vo. cloth extra, 

DITTO, DITTO. 20 plates, 1 morocco 

THE STORY OF IDA. By FRANSESOA ALEX- 
ANDER, with Preface by John Ruskin. Illustrated 
with a Beautiful Portrait. 

12mo, laid paper, cloth extra, 
4to. heavy paper. cloth extra 

CHRIST’S FOLK IN THE APPENINE. 
ABM, ClOth,.....cecoverccescccece eoccccvcccoccccoce 
12mo, cloth extra, 


JOHIN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
A CATALOGUE OF RUSKIN’s WORKS in separate 
volumes in various styles of binding, with prices, will 
be sent free by mai/ to order. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewamith’s Kuglish Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


8.00 
12.00 
24.00 








»“Understandest Thou What Thou 
Readest?” No one can read the papers under- 
standingly without some knowledge concerning the 
rulers and statesmen of our time, and the political 
roblems before them. Send for‘' Rulers of the 

orld,” the only cheap work of the kind, 144 pases. 
Full of valuable information on current history. 
gaily illustrated. Paper 30 cents, Cloth 40 cents. 
Send orders to ScHOOL HERALD PUBLISHING Co., 185 
Wabash Avenue, Ohicago. 


O don’t you remember, ’tis almost December, 
And soon will the Holidays come! 


CANTATAS FOR CHILDREN. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE KERCHIEF’s, 
(20 cts.; $1.80 doz.) Lewis. CAUGHT NAP. 
PING, (30 cts.; $3 doz.) Lewis. JINGLE 
BELLS. (20 cts.; $3 doz.) Lewis. CHRIsT. 
MAS GIFT, (15 cents; $1.44 doz.) Rosabel, 
GOOD TIDINGS, (25 cts. ; $2 40402.) Rosabel 
KING WINTER. (30 cts ; $3 doz.) Emerson. 
MESSAGE OF CHRISTMAS, (30 cts.; 55 
doz.) Towne. 


FOUR CHRISTMAS SERVICES. 


By Rosabel. Each, 5 cts.; $4 per hundred. 


Birthday of Our Lord. HMeoly Christ Child. 
Old, Sweet Story. Joyful Chimes. 


CAROLS AND SONGS. 


3 Collections by Howard. 11 Carols; 10 Carols; 7 

s; (eachi0cts) BOLt.Y BOUGHS, (); 
ets ; $1.44 doz.) 10 NEW PIECES FOR 
XMAS (10 cts.) 


BRB PUBLISH, 
FORM, very many su 
uality, might well be termed 
Specimens are: 
SIGNAL BELLS AT SEA ie) Hays. 
Visions OF OLD FOLKS AT HOME (40c.) Stults. 
MAMMy’s LiL’ Boy (40c.) Edwards. 
CoTTon FIELD DANCE. For Piano. (40c.) Gilder. 
PARIS EXPosITION GRAND MARCH (50c ) Knight. 
MILITARY SCHOTTISH (30c.) Rolliston. 


ANY BOOK OR PIECE MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


XMAS MUSIC. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS... Containing new 
—FrokR 18s9°s.— writers and com- 


osers, and preceded 

by an exceedingly interesting Responsive Exercise 

that muy be used with or without the Carols. 1é 
pages. Price, 5 cents a single copy. 
Christmas cA, 4 
Steele; “Good Will 


SERVICES, Hall; ‘*Noel,’ *. Campiglio 


by P. F 
and **Peace on Earth,’’ by J. E. Hall, These consist 
of choice Responsive Readings throughout which 
are interspersed appropriate Carols written especially 
for use in connection with the Readings, Price of 
each service, 5cts. a single copy. 


‘Santa Claus & Co.”’ (New) by 
Burnham & Root: “The New 
Santa Claus,”’ by Butterworth & 


Murray; ‘Judge Santa Claus,” by Burnham & Root; 
“The Waifs’ Christmas,” by Burnham & Root; 
“Catching Kriss Kringle,”’ by Butterworth & Root; 
“Santa Claus’ Mistake,’ by Burnham & Root and 
“Bethlehem,” (for adults only) by Weatherly & 
Root. Price of each (except Bethlehem) 3vcts. a 
single copy. Price of Bethlehem, 50cts. a single 
copy. Any of the above mailed pcstpaid on receipt c 
specified price. : ase 
*,*Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas 


Music, sent free to any address. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, 0. 


IN SHEET MUSIC 
rior pieces, that for 
rize Songs. Six good 





Bells,’’ by C.T 
to Men,”’ by J. E. 





And 19 Enst 16th St., New York City. 





By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 


OSPEL HYMNS No h as used by Mr. D. L. Moopy in all his Evangelistic 
¥ 5 Meetings. 


It gives better satisfaction than any simi- 


lar book. No.5 is used in' every class of Christian Conventions, Y. M. C. A.’s, Sunday Schools, 


Y. P. 8, C. E., Gospel, Temperance, and Prayer meetings. 


Contains 234 songs, music for every hymn. 


Music Edition, Board Covers, $30 per 100; Words Only, Board Covers, $10 per 100. 


THE MALE CHORUS (for Mien’s Voices), 


Composed and Arranged by IRA D, SANKEY and GEO. C. STEBBINS. 


Contains the now famous song, “ Throw Out the Life Line.”’ 
rial of great value for Choirs, Special Services, ¥. M. 


C. A., Men’s Meetings, Social 


THE MALE CHORUS supplies abundant mate- 
atherings,, etc. 


Price, 33.60 per Dozen; 35 cts. each if ordered by Mail. 





ir” A full Catalogue of our other Publications sent on request. 


76 East Ninth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BIGLOW 


Si Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO. 


& MAIN, 





ANNUAL 


NATIONAL EDUCATI 


At St. Paul, 
The CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, AND ST 


Minn., 
- PAUL RAILWAY 


MEE TIN G 


ASSOCIATION 


is9o. 


ONAL 


July, 


? 


russ THREE EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY serween 
CHICAGO and ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 


Solid VEsTIBULED Trains, Heated by Steam, Lighted by Electricity, and the finest Dining Cars in the world, are run on all 


Express trains. 


For Maps, Time Tables, and further information, call on or address 


CHARLES A. BROWN, New Eng. Pass. Agt., 210 Washington St., Boston. 





EMERGENCY NOTES. 


What te Do in Accidents or Sudden Iilness 
Till the Doctor Comes. A practical manual of 
over 100 pages, 300 indexed subject-references, and 18 
im llustrations, by GLENTWORTH R. BUTLER, 
A.M., M D., is “a valuable book of reference in any 
household.”— N.Y. Sun. Life may depend on assist- 
ance promptly rendered from instructions given in 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 
DRAWING 500K8, 
DRAWING MODELS. and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for | 


Oe Secreta cheats. Tuer comet ut tak is Notes of Lessons 
ON 
Moral Subjects. 


and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded seri 
are e with the greatest regees for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished the lowest possible 
prices, They have been adopted by the | cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to | A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FrEp. W. Hackwoop. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON 4&4 SONS, 
83 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 


the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
Do You Want a Winter School ? 


8 and especially at the outset. 
Re ai ioeee and | particulars, address 

To begin about the first of January? If 80, 
REGISTER WITH THE 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
Ohicago Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 

N. &. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


79 WABASH AVENUE. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 














APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s G es, Venable’s Arithmeti 
Galmes’ — | Gildersleeve’s ian 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING OO., 
8% Tremont Pi., Boston. 66 & 68 Duane St., N.Y. 








ECLECTIC SERIES. --- ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








NOW READY: 
Long’s New Lanquage Exercises, Part I. 66 pages; cloth ; [lus 





trated. 20 cents. (Parts II. and III., new edition, in preparation.) 
McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader. 12mo ; 





479 pages; half leather. 85 cents. 


Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. 


By Dr. Aurrep Hoxsroox, 





National Normal School. 68 cents. 








VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
O. F, STEARNS, New En . Agent, 8 Hawley Si., Boston. 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS FOR STATE 
CERTIFICATES. 


Second and Third Grades. 
NEW YORK DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


NoTs.— Every correct answer will receive ten credits, and a pro- 

portionate number as the answer approximates correctness. 
EXTRACTS FROM REGULATIONS, 

Penmanship will be judged from the papers on geography, and 
orthography from all of the papers. Twenty-five per cent. of the 
credits of papers on composition will depend upon the general ex- 
cellence of all papers submitted, with reference tu neatness, order, 
and punctuation. In the solution of problems, every process must 
be indicated ; mere answers will not be accepted. The examination 
in each subject will be restricted to the half day designated in the 
ng Collusion between candidates, or any other act of dis- 

onesty, will wholly vitiate their examination. Answers should be 
written in ink, and papers arranged and filed in good order. Can- 
didates must supply themselves with necessary material, and, to 
secure uniformity, legal cap paper should be used. 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. Express with proper abbreviations (4) a number 
containing the first three denominations of Troy weight 
in the ascending scale; () the first three of liquid meas- 
ure in the descending scale. 

2. Divide 4 by .00003}. 

3. What number added to 4} times itself will equal 
604? 

4. Find the cost of 40 pieces of scantling 18 feet long, 
4 inches wide, and 2 inches thick, at $14 per M. board 
measure. 

5. Find all the prime factors of 17,727. 

6. Make and solve a problem illustrating an applica- 
tion of square root. 

7. How many inch boards can be sawed from a stick 
of timber 2 feet square, if the saw cut is 4; of an inch? 

8. If 40 per cent. of the selliug price of an article is 
profit, what is the per cent. of gain on the cost ? 


9. Find the interest on $865 for 13 days at 5} per 


cent. per annum (30 days to the month). 
10. Which is the higher rate of freight on wheat, $.16 
per hundred or $.10 per bushel, and what per cent. ? 


GEOGRAPHY. 
1. Name from west to east the eleven counties of New 
York which border on Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


2. Name three of the leading grains and two useful | 


minerals of the United Siates, and the section in which 
each is produced in large quantities. 

3. Locate Cape Hatteras; Cape May; Cape Cod ; 
North Cape ; Cape of Good Hope. 

4. Into what does the Yukon River flow? the Connec- 
ticut ? the Ottawa? the Saguenay ? the Red River of the 
North ? 

5. Name a large city within the British possessions, in 
each of the five grand divisions of the world. 


}weents. — BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, DEC. 12, 1889 ten. { 


82.50 per yr. In advance 
Single copies, 6 cents. 





| 6. Locate the following European cities: Athens; 
| ome; Lisbon; Lyons; Geneva. 

7. Bound Switzerland. 

8. Why is New England especially adapted to manu- 
facturing ? 

9. Mention three oceans, two continents, three islands, 
and one city, crossed by the equator. 

10. Account for the fogs of Newfoundland. 


DRAWING. 


OF the following questions, the candidate will answer only six, 
to each of which sixteen and two thirds credits are assigned : 





1. Give directions for pencil-holding in drawing straight 
lines. 
9) 


a 


3. 


What character of line is desirable in drawing ? 
Define (a) face, (0) surface, (c) edge. 
4. What is the axis of a figure ? 
5. Into what three departments is the work of indus 
trial drawing divided ? 

G. What is meant by a top view ? 

7. What is a working drawing ? 

8. Draw a front view (a) of an upright square prism ; 
(5) of a hemisphere resting on its plane face. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

Of the following questions, the candidates will answer only six, 
to each of which sixteen and two thirds credits are assigned : 

1. Into what four classes are the foods, necessary for 
sustenance, divided ? 

2. Mention one of the forces by which the blood is 
carried through the veins. 

3. Name and locate the largest artery in the body 

4. How could the hind limb of a frog be deprived of 
feeling and still retain the power of volantary motion ? 

5. What bones, beside vertebra, enter into the frame 
of the chest ? 

6. What is the-effect of alcohol on the blood corpuscles ? 

7. Name four parts of the eye that are transparent. 

8. Mention two ill effects likely to result from main- 
taining a stooping posture while studying. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

Of the following questions, the candidates will answer only six, 
| to each of which sixteen aud two thirds credite are assigned : 

1. Name two Frenchmen who were prominent in mak- 
ing explorations in what is now the United States ? 

2. Why did the Dutch East India Company send Hud- 
son to this country ? 

3. Give an account of the battle upon the Plains of 
Abraham. 

4. How came Missouri to be admitted as a slave state ? 

5. Give an account of Early’s Raid. 

G6 What attempt was made upon the life of William 
H. Seward / 

7. Give an account of the Custer Massacre. 








8. State facts about the Bland Silver Bill 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Of the following questions, the candidates will answer only six, 
to each of which sixteen and two thirds credits are assigned : 

1. What section of the United States was visited by an 
anusually severe cold storm during the early part of No- 
vember, 1889. 

2. Name two successful candidates in the recent elec- 
tion for state oflicers. 

3. Who designates Thanksgiving Day ? 

4. To what country does each of the following belong : 
(a) Pasteur, (4b) Gladstone, (c) Henry M. Stanley, (d) 
Bismarck, (¢) Edwin Booth? 

5. When does our next state legislature convene ? 

6. What couatry in South America has experienced a 
revolution during the present month ? 

7. Who is the senator-elect from your district ? 

8. How many states in the United States ? 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. Why should teachers have a knowledge of the laws 
of mental development ¢ 

2. Define school ethics. 

3. What method of teaching primary reading shall you 
employ? State three advantages it possesses. 

4. What is the central idea of the Grube method in 
teaching number ? 

5. What is meant by the organization of a school ? 

6. Mention two principles of questioning. 

7. From 965 subtract 357, and give the explanation of 
the several steps in the operation. 

8. What two mental faculties are especially cultivated 
in the study of geography. 

9. Should beginners in reading be taught to write in 
Roman or script letters first? Give reasons for your 
opinion. 

10. Arrange in the order of their importance the fol- 
lowing objects to be sought in composition writing: The 
habit of expressing thought ; correctness of form, includ- 
ing penmanship, use of capitals, punctuation, ete.; the use 
of good English. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


OF the following questions, the candidates will answer only six, 
to each of which sixteen and two thirds credits are assigned : 


1. How many U. S. Senators represent this state in 
Congress? How many state Senators in its legislature ? 

2. Mention five powers denied a state by the Constitu- 
tion of the U. S.? 

3. Name three objects for which the Constitution of 
the U. S. was framed, as set forth in the preamble. 

4. What is the difference between the County Court 
and the Court of Sessions ? 

5. State two qualifications required by the Constitution 
for the office of Senator of the U. S.? For what purpose 
is the President pro tempore of the Senate of the U. S. 
elected? By whom is he elected ? 

6. State two causes for which a member of Congress 
may be expelled. 

7. When is the beginning and when the close of the 
school year? 

8. Name two classes 
meetings. 


of voters at school district 


COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 
The Mountains of the State of New York; Drawing in 
the Public Schools; How we Observed Arbor Day ; Ab- 
sent-mindedness. 
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Credits will be given on the merits of the composition with par- 
ticular reference to three points : 

1. The matter, ¢. e., the thoughts expressed. 

2. The correctness and propriety of the language ased. 

8 The orthography, punctuation, division into paragraphs, use 
of capitals, and general appearance. 


GRAMMAR. 


While the frame-work of the colony of Connecticut was in proc- 
ess of construction, that of its little neighbor on the east, Rhode 
Island, was likewise in a formative state. Persecution by brethren 
had driven into the forests on the borders of Narraganset Bay, 
good men who became the founders of the state. 

Benson J. LOSSINa. 

The first seven questions refer to the above selection. 


NoTEs.—1. In naming a clanse, include only ite anmodified subject and 
unmodified predicate. 2. Subordinate clauses include (a) subject clauses} 
(b) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverbial clauses. 3. Ky 
phrase ia meant a preposition and its object. In naming a phrase give ony 
the preposition and its unmodified object. 4. A modifier may be a word, 
phrase, or clause. 5. An object ofa transitive verb is classed as a modifier 
of that verb. 6 Only eight parts of speech are recognized,—the articles the 
and a forming a subdivision of adjectives, and participles being one of the 
modifications of verbs. 7. Infinitives are classed as modes of the verb. 8 
In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following order: Class, reon, 
number, gender, case. Give che reason for case. In parsing a relative pro- 
noun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 9. In giving the syntax of 
& noun or pronoun, give only the caseand the reason for it. 10. Treat verbs 
as divided into two elasses only; viz., transitive and intransitive; and treat 
voice as a pseperty of transitive verba only. 11. In parsing a verb, observe 
the to'lowing order: Principal parts, regular or irregular, transitive oF 
intransitive, voice, mode, tense, person. number, agreement. 12. Thes 
use of an infinitive ora participle is #iven after tense. 


T. Name all the clauses, classifying them as principal 
and subordinate, and state what each subordinate clause 
modifies. 

2. Give the modifiers of neighbor (line 2). 

3. Select one each of the following: (a) proper noun, 
(b) transitive verb, (c) intransitive verb, (d) relative pro- 
noun, (¢) adverbial phrase. 

4. Which words connect clauses / 
speech does each belong ? 

5. Give the syntax of that (line 2), and Rhode Island 
(line 2). 

6. Give the syntax of men (line 5), 
(line 5). 

7. Give the four principal parts of each of the verbs. 

8. Illustrate the comparison of an adjective (a) by 
adding a syllable ; (0) by the use of adverbs ; (c) by using 
different words. 

9. Write a sentence containing a verb in the infinitive 
mode, and explain its use. 

10. Write a sentence containing a verb (a) in the im- 
perative mode ; (6) in the potential mode. 


To what part of 


and founders 





ANSWERS. 
ARITHMETIC. 
1. (a) 5 02.,3 pwt., 6gr. 6. Answers may vary. 
(5) 8 gals., 2 qts., Jpt. 7. 19 boards. 
2. 10,000. 8. 663 per cent. 
3. 11. 9. $1.72. 
4. $6.72. 10. $.10 per bu. is 4 per cent. 
5. 3, 19, 313. higher than $.16 per 100. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. Rocky Mountain Plains. 

2. May vary. 

3. President for the nation; governors for states. 

4. (a) France, (/) England, (c) America (Welsh born), 
(d) Germany, (¢) American. 

5. First Tuesday in February, 1890. 

6. Brazil. 

7. Answers will vary. 

8. Forty-two. 


Dec. 12, 1889. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


f, 1. Answers will vary. 
‘2. That phase of the science of human actions and 
mental affections that may be properly treated in the 
schoolroom for the moral improvement of children or of 
mankind. May be variously stated. 

3. May vary. 

4. That the four simple processes of number should go 
together in small numbers. 

5. Preparing it for efficient work. 

6. May vary, as there are many principles. 

7. May vary. 

8. Observation and judgment. 

9. Opinions of good teachers differ. The general an- 
ewer would be “Script.” Reasons will vary. 

10. Arrangement will differ. There is no absolute 
arrangement. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. Organic and inorganic, nitrogenous and non-nitrog- 
enous. 

2. Contraction of the veins. 

3. Aorta, the great artery which arises from the upper 
part of the left ventricle of the heart. 

4. Galvanism. 5. Ribs, sternum, clavicle. 

6. Lessens the size and diminishes the number. 

7. Accept any four of these: Cornea, retina, crystal- 
line lens, vitreous humor, aqueous humor, capsule. 

8. May vary. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. Two U. S. Senators; 32 state senators. 

2. Treating with foreign countries, control of army and 
navy, declaration of war, mail service, and coining of 
money. 

3. To form a more perfect union; establish justice ; 
insure domestic tranquillity; provide for the common de- 
fence ; promote the general welfare ; secure the blessings 
of liberty toourselves and our posterity. Any three of these. 

5. 30 years of age or upward; 9 years a citizen of the 
United States; when elected, must have been an inhabi- 
tant of the state from which chosen. Select two. To 
exercise the duties of Vice President of the United States. 
Is elected by the Senate. 

6. Treason to the national government, felony, breach 
of the peace. Select two. 

7. Ends July 25; begins July 26. 

8. Tax-payers and persons having charge of school 
children. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. The principal clauses are that was and persecu- 
tion had driven. The subordinate clauses are while the 
framework was, which modifies was, and who became 
which modifies men. ey 

2. The possessive pronoun its, the adjective little, and 
the adverbial phrase on the e ust. 

3. (a) Rhode Island, (4) had driven, (c) became, (d) 
who, (e) on the borders. 

4. The adverb while in the first sentence, and the rel- 
ative pronoun who in the second sentence. 

5. That isa adjective pronoun, used as a noun, subject 
of was, nominative case. Rhode Island, objective case, 
ause in apposition to neig/bor. ' 
= Men, deciles case, object of the verb had driven. 
Founders, objective case, object of became. 

7. Is, was, is being, having been; drives, drove, is 
driving, having driven; becomes. became, is becoming, 


having become. 
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EDUCATION. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1, Chautauqua, Cataraugus, Allegany, Steuben, Che- 
mung, Tioga, Broome, Delaware, Sullivan, Orange, 
Rockland. 

2. Wheat, corn, oats: Cal’fornia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio; Illinois, [owa, Missouri ; Pennsylvania, Wisconsin. 
Iron, gold: The Middle States; California. 

3. Eastern point of North Carolina; southern point of 
New Jersey ; eastern point of Massachusetts ; northern- 
most point of Lapland ; southernmost point of Africa. 

4. Into the Pacific Ocean; Long Island Sound; the 
St. Lawrence; Estuary of the St. Lawrence; Lake 
Winnipeg. 

2. London; Hong Kong; Cape Town; Montreal ; 
Georgetown (cap. Brit. Guiana). 

6. S. E. Greece; Rome, southern Italy, at the mouth 
of the Tiber; in the province of Estremadura, on the 
right bank of the Tagus; Lyons, France, partly on a 
peninsula between the Saone and Rhone, partly on 
neighboring hills; at the southern extremity of L. Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

7. North by Germany, east by Germany and Austro- 
Hungary, south by Italy, and west by France. 

8. Because of its numerous and rapid streams, which 
afford good water power. 

9. Atlantic, Pacific, Indian; South America and 
Africa; Sumatra, Celebes, Borneo ; Quito. 


DRAWING, 


1. To draw a perpendicular line, hold pencil at right an- 
gles to line, with hand turned slightly on the back, rest- 
ing on nails of last two fingers. With the point of the 
pencil directly between the eyes, draw toward you. In 
drawing an oblique line, draw toward you, with the hand 
in position for vertical, turning it till the pencil is at right 
angles to the line to be drawn. There is, however, some 
difference in opinion about these positions. 

2. Broad, smooth line. 

3. (a) The plane surface of asolid. (+) A magnitude 
which has length and breadth without thickness. The two 
above expressions are used interchangeably in drawing. 
(c) An edge is the line where two faces or surfaces meet. 

4. A line drawn through the figure; with respect to 
this line the different parts of the figure are symmetri- 
cally arranged. The axis of a cone is a line passing from 
the apex to the center of the base. The axis of a cylin- 
der is the line connecting the centers of the two ends. 

5. Design, figure drawing, and mechanical. 

6. A top view is one where the object is below the eye. 

7. A working drawing is a drawing from which the 
object can be made. The dimensions are placed on it 
and dotted lines represent the invisible edges. 


{[AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. John Ribault and Dominique de Gourgues. 

2. To discover a western passage to India which would 
be shorter than around the Cape of Good Hope. 

3. Failing in his attempts to draw the French out of 
Quebec, Wolfe reconnoitered the north shore of the St 
Lawrence and discovered a path by which he led his 
men, under cover of night, to the plains above the town. 
Tne French advanced from the fortifications to meet their 
enemies, but were repulsed. Wolfe received a mortal 
wound. 

4. When in 1818 a bill for the admission of Missouri 
was introduced into Congress, the southern members were 
much excited ove» a clause in the bill prohibiting slavery 
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in the new state. A compromise was effected through 
Henry Clay, Missouri was admitted as a slave state, and 
an ordinance was enacted (Feb. 28, 1821) by which sla- 
very was forever excluded from all territory west of Mis- 
souri and north of 36° 30’, which was the southern 
boundary of the new state. 

5. Toward the close of the Civil War the troops were 
all pressed on to Richmond, leaving Washington defence- | 
Early moved rapidly into Maryland, around the | 
right wing of the Union army. He advanced to within} 
six miles of Washington, and met no resistance. Here! 
he halted for two days. The halt saved the capital. 


less. 
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Forces were hurried to its defence, and Early was forced 
to retire across the Potomac. 

G. It was at the close of the war, April 14, 1865, and 
the same night that Lincoln was shot. Seward was con- 
fined to his room by a fall from his carriage. The assas- 
sin entered his room, and after wounding Seward’s son, 
inflicted wounds with a poniard on the secretary which 
came very near proving fatal. 

7. The United States troops in Montana, under Gen- 


eral Custer, were waylaid by an ambush of Indians, and 
the commander and two hundred and sixty-one of the troops 


were killed and fifty-one wounded. 





BUREAU OF 


THE NEW ENGLAND. 


EDUCATION, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. | 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in their schools, | 
will secure from this office the record of carefully selected candi- 
dates suited to the positions to be filled, for any grade of school, 
or for school supervision. 


No charge to School Officers for services rendered. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Hon. JOHN EATON, Pres. Marietta College,and for 16 years U.S. 
Comr. of Education. —‘‘ From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, I 
should not expect any man iu the country to excel him iu selecting the 
right teacher for the right place.” 


From Supt. A. P. STONE, Springfield, Mass. —‘‘ We have obtained 


several teachers from the N. E. Bureau of Education for the schools 
of this city, all of whom have prea highly satisfactory. We have 
always found there 4 good list of well-educated and eanenncas teaeh- 
ers to select from, and the representations made to us concerning the 
candidates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. Much time 
has been saved by seeking teachers through the Bureau.” 


My Dear Dr. Orcutt:—1I wish once more to express my high appre- 
ciation of the excellent aid you have rendered me in obtaining the po 
sition [at New Haven, Conn.—salary, $1500) which I desired. L am 
confident that no one could have done more or better, and feel myself 





under great obligations to you. Please accept my thanks. 
Cambridge, Mass., June 22, 1889. M. M. MARBLE. 


Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


TO TEACHERS. 
Now 18 Tuk& TIME TO REGISTER for accidental vacancies and 


for repeated openings of the new school year. Not a week, 
and hardly a day, passes when we do not have calls for teachers. 


Already calls for eachers for the Autumn of 1889 are coming in. 


Forms and Circulars sent free. 


DO YOU WANT 

A position to teach an ungraded school in some rural district ? 

OR, A position ia a good Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, High 
School, Academy, or Seminary ? 

OR, A position as specialist in Languages, Music, or Art ? 

OR, A position as Governess ? 

OR, Promotion as Principal, Assistant, or Superintendent of 
Schools ? 

OR, To go West or South, or to teach in New England? Reats- 
TER NOW IN THE Nk&W ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDU- 
CATION. 


IT IS NEVER ‘‘TOO LATE” TO REGISTER. 


3 Somersct Street, Boston, Mass. 











THACHERS HELP MANUALS. 


The most popular series of books ever published. Why? Because they save teachers 
an immense amount of time and trouble. 


1. PRACTICAL CRAMMAR: 500 EXERCISES. 
SEYMOUR EATON. Fifteenth thousand. Contains 
hundred (500) exercises adapted to all grades. 


over five 


2. MANUAL OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
MOUR EATON. Nineteenth thousand. A complete course of 
instruction in social and business correspondence ; with a large 
variety of forms and exercises. 


3. MECHANICS’ ARITHMETIC. By W. V. Wricnr, B.A. 
Twelfth thousand. Contains neariy 700 problems in practical 
measurements suitable for beginners, with answers 


Price in paper binding. 25 cts., or Five for 81.60; by mail, postpnid. 


Edited by| 4. EA 
l 


Edited by Sey-| 5» © 


SY PROBLEMS for YOUNC THINKERS. Fdited 
Vv SEYMOUR EATON. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 ex- 
ercises aud problems, with answers, for review work inthe lower 
Grammar grades. 

ATCH QUESTIONS in ARITHMETIC. By Rev. C. 
DD. CaAPkKL, B.A. Tenth thousand. Contains over 600 exercises 
aud problems with auswers. 


6. 100 LESSONS IN COMPOSITION. By W. FH. Ivs. 
TON, Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises. and 
is one of the most valuable works on Composition ever written. 


MANUAL OF RHYMES. SELECTIONS AND 
PHRASES. Ky Oscar Fay ADAMS. Teachers of all grades 
will gladly welcome this book of charming selections. It meets 
@ great need, 


7. 


Special Rates to Schools Ordesing Quantities, 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





